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CRISIS 


« PAPAN is at the cross-roads. She must either rise or fall,” 
J declared the Japanese Prime Minister on Tuesday. The 
metaphor is mixed, but the meaning is plain and the truth behind 
the words is incontestable. Japan is at the cross-roads because 
she has chosen to place herself there. She has committed herself 
toa programme of expansion which neither Britain nor the United 
States nor Russia nor China can tolerate, and if she declines to 
abandon it she may find herself involved in war with them all, 
and in all likelihood with the Dutch Indies as well. The moment 
of crisis is very near. The clipper carrying Japan’s special envoy 
to the United States, Mr. Kurusu, has been delayed, and he 
cannot arrive till next week, but nothing he can say seems likel 
to change the general situation, for Japan’s programme is a 
comprehensive violation of the Nine-Power Treaty which Japan, 
Britain and the United States all signed in 1922, and the two 
democratic Powers are resolute to defend the principles 
underlying that treaty today as they were then. There can be no 
compromise on their part. There is no sign of any on Japan’s. 

Japan, moreover, if she chooses war must choose it quickly, 


as 


for economically she is growing daily less capable of waging it 
The freezing of her assets in Britain and the United 
the ban on essential exports to Japan from those 
ire causing her grave embarrassment. She could no 
show herself for a time a formidable 
but, as her leaders know well, her Axis allies could 
give her no help at all, and while belligerence would un- 
doubtedly them, their belligerence would no nothing to 
mitigate the dangers of her single-handed fight against a probable 
combination of four formidable foes. It is the existence of that 
situation that makes the pledge given to America by the Prime 
the Mansion House on Monday so _ dramatically 
“Should the United States,” said Mr. Churchill, 
“become involved in war with Japan, the British declaration will 
follow within the hour.” That is a veiled ultimatum tremendous 
in its implications, but it would have been deprived of half its 
value if it had not been associated with another announcement 
of equal significance, to the effect that Britain, thanks partly 
to the help afforded by the United States in the Atlantic and 
partly to the completion of new battleships and aircraft-carriers 
of the largest size, is now strong enough to provide a powerful 
naval force of heavy ships, with its necessary ancillary vessels, 
for service if needed in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. That 
assertion, combined with what is known of the swift and impres- 
sive increase of our air and land forces at Singapore, is a warning 
that will not be lost in those quarters in Japan where sobriety 
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IN THE PACIFIC 


It is with the United States rather than Britain that the decision 
regarding peace or war in the Pacific will primarily lie. It would 
be satisfactory if President Roosevelt could give us an assurance 
corresponding to Mr. Churchill’s to him, but for constitutional 
reasons which are well understood here that would be difficult 
The gravity of the situation is as fully realised on the other side 
of the Atlantic, as the latest speeches of the President, Mr. 
Sumner Welles and Co!. Knox show, but there is no sign of any 
flinching from whatever may be in store. A new war in Asia 
added to the war in Europe would lay a new and heavy strain 
on our Own resources, and there is every ground for hoping that 
that disaster may yet somehow be avoided. But it is harder in 
this case to believe than to hope, for it is essential that Japan 
be permitted to take no single step further in her career of aggres- 
sion. To allow her to imitate Germany and advance inch by 
inch because no single inch seems worth a war would be fatal 
Both the British and the American Governments may be assumed 
to have learned that lesson by now. 


A ‘** New-Order ’’ Conference ? 

Just as Germany is compelled to re-shape her military plans ot 
campaign owing to her failure to overcome Russian resistance, 
so, too, she is compelled to modify her diplomatic schemes. If 
she had won the victory she had expected in the east she would 
have announced a European Peace, and summoned a conference 
establish New Continental Order. There have been 
indications from several quarters that she still intends to hold a 


10 her 


conference of her Allies and European neutrals, though its 
character can only be a shadow of what had been intended. 
Hints have been dropped to certain neutral countries, and a 


message from Vichy suggests tnat Vienna might be the scene of 
these grand discussions. Hitler had doubtless hoped to present 
the assembled quislings of the Continent with the fait accomplt, 
that of a Europe completely conquered, with Russia at his feet ; 
and upon this tabula rasa of his creation he could impress his 
conception of a Nazified Europe. Russia is very far from con- 


quered, and the German armies, whether they continue the 
offensive or dig in, seem destined to spend a very uncom- 
fortable winter in snowbound and ravaged country. In his 


speech at Munich last Saturday Hitler sought to convince his 
audience that he had already annihilated the Soviet Army. Claim- 
ing fantastically that it had suffered a loss of from eight to ten 
million soldiers, he added that “no army can recover from such 
losses.” His Peace Conference required a Russia beaten, so he 
asserts that it is beaten and is free to proceed with his con- 
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ference. A peace offensive against this country was probably 
also part of the programme, but the speeches of Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Rooseveli have not made that line of attack very promis- 
ing. The conditions for the political and economic settlement of 
Europe on Hitlerite lines do not exist, and if or when the repre- 
sentatives of the dependent countries meet there is little that he 
can do beyond imposing the terms of an interim co-operation. 


Superiority in the Air 

Mr. Churchill gave the cheering news in his Mansion House 
speech that the Royal Air Force is now “at least equal ” in size 
and numbers to the German air power. In quality, plane for 
plane and pilot for pilot, it is undoubtedly superior. Some time 
has elapsed since our production, along with that which we 
were receiving from America, equalled that of Germany, but 
there was a heavy lee-way in past production to be made up to 
give us parity. Since then American output has gone up steadily, 
but some of the planes that were destined for Britain have been 
rightly diverted to Russia. This, however, is likely to have been 
more than made up by the terrific losses which the Germans 
have suffered on the eastern front. Now that the R.A.F. has 
reached equality, at the least, with the Luftwaffe, we may be 
sure that, with our own production in full swing, and the 
rising production of the United States, our superiority in numbers 
will soon become marked. It is true, we have to spread our 
power over a vast area. Singapore has been reinforced. Africa 
and the Middle Eastern regions make heavy demands.. But it is 
satisfactory to hear from General Sir Thomas Blamey, Deputy- 
Commander-in-Chief in the Middle East, that there has been 
a “tremendous increase” in the Air Force personnel in that 
region, and that air support for the troops is now satisfactory. 
Mr. Wendell Willkie declares that at no remote future Allied air- 
craft production will exceed German by something like three to 
one. That time is not yet, but it is certain to come. M. Stalin has 
gratefully recognised the help that is being given by our already 
crushing blows on German production and communications. These 
will be harder, and will reach farther before the winter is over. 


The Victory of the Atlantic 

The most significant passage in the Prime Minister’s speech 
at the opening of Parliament, on Wednesday, dealt with the course 
of the war at sea. It cannot be a war of naval battles, for one 
thing that is beyond the power of the Royal Navy is to bring 
the German or Italian fleets to action. But the diminished scale 
of the sinkings of British merchant-ships in the Atlantic, and the 
increased scale of the sinkings of enemy supply-ships and trans- 
ports in the Mediterranean is calculated to inspire well-grounded 
confidence. One or two sets of figures tell the whole story. In the 
four months to the end of June this year we lost over 2,000,000 tons; 
in the four months to the end of October we lost under 750,000 
tons. In the four months to the end of October we sank or 
seriously damaged in the Mediterranean alone nearly 1,000,000 
tons of enemy shipping—and all the time our Coastal Command 
and other aircraft have been sinking German ships daily off the 
French and Dutch and Norwegian coasts. This, coupled with the 
new construction to which Mr. Churchill made reference, will, by 
1943 or earlier, “ enable overseas operations to take place which 
are utterly beyond British resources at the present time.” And 
it may enable operations in Libya to take place very much 
sooner than 1943. Altogether we may begin to talk not of the 
Battle but of the Victory.of the Atlantic. 


Dr. Benes’ Peace-Plan 


The peace-plan outlined by Dr. Benes in his speech at Edin- 
burgh on Monday deserves fuller consideration than it can be 
given here, and we shall hope to recur to it. Its main elements 
are a Western Europe depending on Britain and France; a 
decentralised and confederated Germany (with Prussia broken 
up to preclude its domination) within pre-1938 frontiers; an 
Eastern Europe depending on Russia and the Czechoslovak- 
Polish confederation, which Dr. Benes described as already an 
accomplished fact; Italy, weakened by the loss of her colonial 
empire; a Balkan confederation, consisting of Greece, Yugo- 
slavia and Albania, possibly Rumania, and also Bulgaria, who 
should, if necessary, be compelled to join, on the ground that 
she cannot be left free to become for a fourth time a pawn of a 
Great Power ; a larger Scandinavian unit in close relations with 
both Great Britain and Russia. It is noteworthy that Dr. Benes 


envisages at least the possibility of the Czechoslovak confedera- 
tion being joined by Austria, Hungary, and perhaps Rumania, 
and he does not now (as he once did) completely exclude the idea 
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of restoring a Hapsburg monarchy if any country want 
Hapsburg king. There is much material for discussion hete ; 
also on the question, which Dr. Benes did not discuss on A 
occasion, of a European Council and its place in a larger world. 
organisation. 


Detention Without Trial 


The Prime: Minister’s replies to Members who questioned him 
on Tuesday regarding an emendation of the Emergency Powers 
Act Regulation 18n, in the light of the recent ruling of the House 
of Lords in the Liversidge case, canaot be considered satisfactory 
Owing no doubt to the fact that other duties had prevented him 
from giving detailed study to what is very largely a technical 
question, Mr. Churchill appeared to misapprehend the Point ar 
issue. He spoke of “abandoning” the powers conferred by the 
House on the Government, and of “volunteering the return of 
such powers.” 
Prime Minister would have been fully justified in rejecting the 
proposal on the ground of national security. But what was 
asked was something very different. No one wants to deprive 
the Home Secretary of the power of detaining persons whom he 
may suspect of hostile intent, previous hostile association or some 
other undesirable activity or attitude. He does that at present, 
and the persons detained can be heard by an Advisory Committee, 
whose recommendations the Home Secretary can accept or reject, 
In the great majority of cases he accepts them, but he remains the 
ultimate arbiter, and against his ruling there is no appeal. British 
citizens can be, and are, kept in prison for months, or even years, 
on his sole fiat. What is proposed is that such persons should, 
if they so desire, require the Home Secretary to satisfy the Courts 
that he had “ reasonable cause ” for detaining them. Those words 
were accepted by the House two years ago as providing the safe- 
guard needed against arbitrary action by a single Minister, but 
last week’s decision by the Law Lords has robbed them of their 
effect. All that is asked is an amendment of the regulation that 
will make completely unambiguous a phrase which the House 
believed to be unambiguous when it accepted it in 1939. There 
can be no danger in that, unless the Courts are to be suspected 
of a gratuitous bias in favour of persons alleged to be endangering 
public security. On Wednesday the Prime Minister wisely 
agreed to a debate on the subject. 


Waste Paper 

There is scarcely a man or woman in the country who cannot 
do something in response to the campaign for the salvage of 
waste paper. How important it is to the main war effort will 
be seen at once when it is realised that waste paper can be 
turned into such things as shell containers, shell fuse components, 
dust covers for aeroplane engines, and boxes for aero-cannon 
shells. The restrictive Order which has just been issued by the 
Ministry of Supply will cause no more than a reasonable incon- 
venience which the public will readily bear. Shoppers must 
take away articles from retailers without a paper wrapping. Trade 
circulars will be restricted (that will also ease the task of the 
postman and remove a temptation to spend). There will not be 
a menu on every table in restaurants. And there will be no 
Christmas cards prepared for next year (unless the war ends 
sooner than is commonly expected). But the compulsory 
restrictions are not by any means the only restrictions which can 
be accepted. Cigarettes can be lighted by various means, and 
the pipe-smoker should consider the respective values to the 
community of a match and a paper-spill. Lawyers will have 
many opportunities of self-sacrifice which will benefit the State 
as well as their clients, and it is suggested that by an amendment 
of the Statute of Limitations, so that certain actions could not 
be brought after three years, thousands of tons of weighty and 
valuable paper could be released for munitions. Perhaps there 
is no other sphere of consumption in which economy will be so 
easy to effect with such great results. 


The Farm-worker’s Wage 

There is no great group of workers in this country who were 
so seriously underpaid before the war as those engaged in agri- 
culture, and the country’s urgent need of them has produced a 
situation in which they must be adequately remunerated. The 
pre-war minimum of 30s. a week was raised to 48s., and now 
by a recommendation of the Agricultural Wages Board it is 
to be raised to 56s. The demand had been for £3 a week, and 
critics in most unexpected quarters have urged that any less wage 
than this should not be paid. This generous attitude is a welcome 
sign of the change in public opinion which looks forward to 
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jrstic reforms in British agriculture and a good standard of 
jiving for its workers. Indeed the present position is so far 
from being based on any normal economy that it cannot be said 
io make very much difference to the country whether the rate 
js raised to 56s. or 60s. Milk will be either subsidised or the 
price raised, or both, and there will be higher controlled prices 
for fat stock and crops. There are various factors which have 
to be borne in mind in any assessment. With moderate overtime 
most farm-workers are earning Ios. a week or more beyond their 
fixed wage. They sometimes get a cottage rent-free or at con- 
siderably less than the economic rent, and often free milk. 
Moreover, a majority of them derive some benefit from their 


HE Government with sounding of trumpets is bending 

itself to the task of calling up its last reserves of industrial 
labour, and has reached the stage when its appeal is most 
urgently addressed to women. “ Give me six months’ resolute, 
urgent, persistent, sustained effort over the whole field of 
industry,” says Mr. Bevin, declaring that half a million women 
ae needed immediately, among whom should be many 
thousaids of married women. Indeed, when every other 
measure has been taken to improve organisation and economise 
labour by judicious use, there is no conceivable means by which 
output can be increased by 30 or 40 per cent. this winter— 
that is what Mr. Bevin asks—without a drastic sifting of the 
woman-power of the country to produce a new army of female 
labour for the workshops and the Services. Women are needed, 
married and single, who now, it is alleged, are holding back. 
By some means they must be transferred from their present 
less essential work to the absolutely essential work of war. 

It is agreed that women must play their part no less than men; 
and if they will not come voluntarily then compulsion must be 
applied. But what are the facts? Is it true, as is sometimes 
suggested, that women are less patriotic than men, that they 
have less sense of public responsibility, and that from some 
defect of their sex or upbringing they hang back from work 
which they are capable of doing? Before arriving at any such 
conclusion it is necessary to find out whether everything has 
been prepared for their absorption, what work it is they are 
asked to do, and under what conditions—whether, in fact, the 
organisation for the employment of women is as satisfactory or 
complete as that for men. It is no use simply to make vague, 
eloquent appeals for women’s services, or to thump the table 
with assertions that output must go up by 30 or 40 per cent. 
to equip the men who are to encounter the enemy. We all 
know that. We all agree—the women too. But many women 
still remain unemployed on specific war work, not simply 
because in pay they are not treated as the equals of men— 
though that may be a grievance—but more often because they 
are treated as their equals in physical strength ; and this is 
contrary to nature. 

Our attention has been drawn to innumerable cases where 
the hours of work in factories are quite beyond the physical 
capacity of the majority of women. In factories in the industrial 
Midlands women are on duty for eleven hours a day (with 
an hour off for a meal), to which must be added the time 
consumed in getting to and from their work. It is a sixty- 
hour week, even when no overtime is worked. There are 
exceptionally strong, hardy women who are enduring this work 
without disaster, but the average woman knows that she would 
break under the strain, and that it would be useless to offer 
herself for such labour. In another case, that of a factory in 
a rural district, we hear of women employed from six in the 
morning till six at night. No wonder the girls of the district 
are discouraged by their parents from attempting a task for which 
they lack the strength. This kind of thing is going on all over 
the country in spite of the warnings of the Industrial Fatigue 
Board, by which it has been abundanthy proved that excessive 
hours are uneconomic and defeat their own ends, resulting in 
absenteeism, breakdowns and underproduction due to fatigue. 
It is amazing that in the face of such emphatic warnings, 
based on exhaustive scientific inquiries, a majority of the fac- 
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own gardens. That is one side of the picture. On the other 
hand they see men in other spheres of work receiving larger 
wages often for less exacting labour ; and they do not see why 
they should be paid less. Such considerations ought to be 
balanced one against another. But whatever is done now it is 
essential that we should make up our minds that it has to go 
on. It would be fatal to provide conditions of prosperity now 
and leave the farm-workers in the lurch when the war is over. 
It is necessary to be thinking now in terms of the post-war 
economy of agriculture under a system when it may still prosper 
and afford a living wage, in spite of resumed imports and reason- 
able prices to the consumer. 


THE UNRECRUITED WOMEN 


tories of this country are still making demands on women which 
they are incapable of satisfying, and the Ministry of Labour 
is still reproaching them for a fault which lies at another door 
than theirs. In other cases, where an appropriate eight-hour 
shift has been adopted, the work is for seven days in the week, 
leaving no time for shopping or household duties. Under such 
conditions, how are those thousands of additional married 
women whom Mr. Bevin wants to be found without compul- 
sion, or, if under compulsion, without disaster?- The short- 
term policy is a short-sighted one when it is applied con- 
tinuously. If we are to get more out of the women who are 
already at work, and more women in to help them, then the 
factory hours must be revised in accordance with expert findings 
backed by common sense. Only so will women’s work play its 
full part in increased production. 

But it is not only in regard to hours of work that women 
should not be treated as if they were men. For married women 
better provision must be made for the care of their children. 
Meals should be provided not in some schools only, but in all. 
So far as younger children are concerned few factories provide 
créches, and often there are no créches or nursery schools in 
the district. If communal feeding centres become general it 
would be far easier for women who have husbands or sons at 
work to go out to employment themselves. In many factories 
the women suffer hardship from poor canteens, lack of trans- 
port to and from their work, or inadequate hostels. 

The question of low wages has perhaps been exaggerated, 
though not in so far as a sense of grievance is caused when 
equal pay is denied for equal work. ‘his vexed question is of 
iong standing, and existed years before the war ; in some cases 
the discrepancy is justified on the grounds that. the work is not 
equal. Women employed on men’s work in engineering have 
te this, extent been secured equality, that they are entitled to 
the full rate after 32 weeks if they can work without super- 
vision. That is a reasonable arrangement. But this only refers 
to special classes of work. It is maintained by “ London 
Women’s Parliament” that average earnings for adult women 
in engineering factories are below £2 10s. a week ; and it is 
pointed out that insurance, fares and meals away from home 
have to be paid for out of this, as well as additional expenses 
for extra laundry, and, if women are married, for having their 
households and children tended at home. Under the excep- 
tional conditions of war it may be reasonably urged that pay 
shouid not be determined simply by work done, ‘but by varying 
needs—a principle recognised in the case of men in the Services, 
and pressed by all who are converted to the doctrine of Family 
Allowances. 

Mr. Bevin asks for more women. The need is admitted. 
But how in that case has it happened that there are still 
thousands, probably tens of thousands, of girls who have been 
registered but not yet even interviewed with a view to employ- 
ment? In these cases it cannot be said that it is because they 
are too tenderly nurtured for rough work or are otherwise 
unsuitable or cannot yet, with their special qualifications, be 
fitted in. They have not been interviewed. Nobody has yet 
been at pains to find out what they can do or where they 
should be placed. What is the meaning of this extraordinary 
omission when Mr. Bevin is clamouring for women workers, 
and some women have been punished for not accepting the 
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work co which they were directed? And again, how has it 
come about that more women are not receiving training for 
skilled work? And is it not discouraging to hear of women 
who have been trained being subsequently diverted to unskilled 
work? 

It is surprising that women Members of Parliament have 
not taken a more active part in calling attention to these aspects 
of the question. When the facts are stated it is cbvious enough 
why the recruitment of women is proving more difficult than 
the recruitment of men. And the difficulties will continue 
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untii the Government itself faces the issues, and plans j; 
schemes in organising total war in such a way as to at 
economic use of women’s labour as well as men’s. adaptin = 
conditions to their physical capacities, remembering a 
socia! needs, demanding equal sacrifice, but not a greater ae 
than is imposed on men in industry. These are matters which 
cannot be settled by simple negotiations with trade unions 
They demand knowledge of women’s responsibilities ang needs, 
imagination in dealing with them, and organisation in the 
Ministries, the factories and the Services. ; 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is a melancholy week in which farewell must be said to two 

such men as Henry Nevinson and Frank Pick. It is hard 
to start a paragraph about Nevinson and not end by writing a 
page, but tribute is being paid to him elsewhere in this issue, and 
I must confine myself to a few lines. His long life was crowded 
with contacts and memories. I was driving with him once 
through the village of Sallanches in Haute-Savoie. “I stayed 
here, walking and talking with Ruskin, forty years ago,” Nevin- 
son observed. Another trifling incident I shall always remember 
(I may have mentioned it in this column before) because it was 
so essentially characteristic. I happened to meet Nevinson in 
a tube at Golders Green one Sunday evening. The train was 
crowded with children going back to their slum-homes after a 
day on Hampstead Heath. A small boy with inflamed eyes sat 
opposite to us. “If I had my life over again,” said Nevinson, 
“TI should be a doctor. Think what it would be to be able 
to cure that child’s eyes. He'll be blind in a few years unless 
someone deals with him.” No doubt the school medical service 
did, but that does not affect the impulse that lay behind the 
words. Fortunately, Nevinson has given the world the best of 
his memories in his three Changes and Chances books. Among 
all his numerous writings, long and short, nothing to my mind 
was better than a little essay called Goodbye America, which he 
wrote for Massingham’s Nation on leaving for home after the 
Washington Disarmament Conference (at which he and I, with 
J. A. Spender and H. G. Wells and Colonel Repington, were 
representing different London papers) in 1922. 

* * 7 * 


Frank Pick has left behind a little book, Paths to Peace (Rout- 
ledge, 2s. 6d.), which he would have been glad to think of as 
his testament. In the last letter I had from him, towards the 
end of last month, he said, “I hope you got my new tract and 
did not disagree with it*too much.” There was time, fortunately, 
to tell him how much the book had interested me. Pick was 
filled with moral, rather than political, indignation at Lord 
Vansittart’s Black Record, and his “tract” is a reaction to that 
much-discussed pamphlet. The headings of its two chapters, 
“ The Sword of the Spirit” and “ The Armour of Light,”. reflect 
the idealistic and religious side of Pick, which was very real, 
but he was far too sane and able a business-man, as his record 
at the London Passenger Transport Board showed, to write any 
mere “tract” on peace. The book is applied Christianity at its 
best and, without agreeing with every sentence of it, I recom- 
mend it unreservedly as a most valuable stimulus to constructive 
thinking. Another of Pick’s many sides was illustrated by his 
chairmanship of the Board of Trade’s Council on Art and Indus- 
try. In that capacity he was mainly responsible for the British 
Pavilion at the Paris Exhibition of 1937, and I visited it under 
his skilled guidance. There is no harm in mentioning now that 
a recent article in The Spectator called “ Puddleton Magna,” by 
Cincinnatus, was from his pen. He declined payment for it, 
and his fee was used to pay subscriptions to The Spectator to 
three or four people who could not otherwise have obtained the 
paper. Letters of thanks, “ under false pretences,” as he put it, 
reached him at intervals. 

* * * . 


I am sorry to observe a quite unwonted note of intolerance 
creeping into the leader-columns of the Sunday Times. Last 
Sunday that admirable and influential journal called on the 
Government to silence out of hand any German or Austrian 
refugee who ventures to express himself in print on subjects 
which Englishmen are discussing in speech and print daily. One 
of them has disclaimed the wish to be identified with any move- 
Austria. “This,” says the Sunday 
stop.” Another is said to disagree 


ment for the restoration of 
Times fihreristically, “ must 


‘ 


with Article VIII of the Atlantic Charter. So the Sunday Times 


“takes this opportunity of requesting the Government to make jt 


clear that there is no room here for any guest who works against: 


our declared national policy.” If these peop!e, in other words 
think they have escaped from Nazism to a country where sp : 
is free, the sooner they are taught their mistake the better. 

* * * * 


eech 


So Sir Norman Birkett has chosen dignity and a sufficient 
competence on the Bench to affluence at the Bar. His elevation 
is deserved and will be generally popular, for unlike some great 
advocates he possesses an essentially judicial mind. Some day 
I hope he will write his reminiscences. Meanwhile perhaps | 
may so far anticipate them as to recall one minor incident arising 
out of one of his most notable cases. Sir Norman was leading 
for the defence in a famous murder-tri2l, with Mr. Dingle Foot, 
M.P., as his junior. After a prolonged and wearing cross- 
examination, which, however, had brightened the prospect for 
the defendant considerably, the two counsel walked out of Court 
together. “Whew!” said Sir Norman, “this is the sort of 
thing that takes years off a man’s life.” “ Yes,” replied Mr. Foot 
immediately, “but think of the years it’s going to put on to our 
client’s life.” Sir Norman tells the story with generous appre- 
ciation of his colleague’s swiftness in repartee. 

* * * . 

Having occasion to look through the text of the Soviet Consti- 
tution of 1936 the other day, I came on an article which surprised, 
and still surprises, me. Article XII states, among other things, 
that in Russia is now realised the principle of Socialism—* From 
each according to his ability to each according to his work.” This 
is so completely different from the familiar Marxian: “ From each 
according to his ability to each according to his need,” that I 
turned to another translation, this time the official translation, of 
the Constitution. Here it was more explicit still—“ To each 
according to the work performed.” This seems a rather startling 
change, for the new dictum is very nearly the precise opposite 
of the old. It implies the old competitive payment-by-results to 
which the Communist doctrine as originally framed is in com- 
plete antithesis. Is the change real or somehow only apparent? 

* * * * 

Everyone will think the better of Sir Archibald Wavell for his 
frank admission to the Council of State at Delhi that he made a 
miscalculation about the possibilities of an enemy attack in Libya 
last March, and everyone will welcome warmly his announce- 
ment that a booklet entitled The Tiger Springs is to be published 
shortly, to commemorate the brilliant service of Indian troops 
in the Middle East. Nothing could be more valuable, and the 
booklet should have as wide a sale here as in India. If its contents 
are as good as its title it should claim a place beside The Rasile 
of Britain and Bomber Command. 

* * * * 

The appointment of Professor R. H. Tawney to a post on 
Lord Halifax’s staff at Washington is among the startlingly 
unexpected happenings that this war is bringing about, for if 
there is any place on earth where Prof. Tawney would seem likely 
to be out of his element it would be an Embassy dominated (as 
the Washington Embassy, I am afraid, still is) by strait diplo- 
matic tradition. What the duties attached to the post are is 4 
little vague—something, I think, in the nature of advice on social 
questions. The wise course would be to arrange a speaking-tour 
for Professor Tawney. At that he would be admirable. 

* * ” 7 

“The lire-changing principles which have been characteristic 
of our work at Calvary Church at its best will continue to be 
the basis.” The Rev. Samuel Shoemaker, quoted by the Daily 
Telegraph. 

Not the first time a place of worship has been used for such 
purposes. But who would give what for lire these days? 

JANUS. 
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REAT developments are now impending. Apart from their 

general bearing upon British and Imperial interests, these 
must concern us more intimately than any perhaps since the 
sents of the western campaign. The German offensive in Russia 
yas produced a situation of that character, and while we wait for 
its resolution it may be wise to cast an eye on the balance-sheet 
s it is suggested in Hitler’s Munich speech. Even now this is 
not known in full detail, and what is known is of so provoca- 
ve a nature that only a context can give it any reasonable 
explanation. The losses attributed to the Russian army, for 
instance, are only to be understood as reflecting the order of 
the German casualties. Otherwise they have no significance ; 
and they scarcely deserve discussion, Indeed, most of the esti- 
mates of casualties are only of psychological value. 

But Hitler directed attention to the blows inflicted upon 
Russia territorially ; and, as he was dealing with a matter that 
,ffects the power of our ally to continue the war, it is imperative 
that we should form an estimate of the situation with as much 
detachment as can be summoned. Objectivity in this matter 
is very far from easy. It is certain that Russia has lost a con- 
siderable part of her industrial potential, lost also much raw 
material ; and it was one of von Rundstedt’s points against the 
chances of a German victory in a war with Britain that, in 
jddition to lacking the industria! capacity of British and American 
factories, in default of an alliance with Russia, Germany must be 
short of raw material. It seems to be true that the Russian 
industrial capacity which Germany has not touched, and cannot 
touch, is greater than has been commonly thought’ A large 
proportion has been transferred out of the enemy’s reach. 

If we wish to be thoroughly objective we must write off a 
considerable part of the Russian loss against the losses suffered 
in Germany through the careful and persistent air-offensive. It 
js easy to ignore the effect of this campaign, which has been in 
progress so long; but it can scarcely be doubted that it was 
one of the reasons for Hitler’s movement towards the east. If, 
as appears to be the case, the air-campaign has detained in the 
west, or brought back, nearly a half of the Luftwaffe strength, 
it is difficult to escape the conclusion that it has materially 
affected the development of events in Russia. But if it has had 
that effect, surely it cannot be doubted that it has had the more 
obvious result of seriously damaging the industrial potential of 
Germany. The mobilisation of the Continent, it may be urged, 
will make good any loss that has been suffered. That is a dis- 
putable thesis, since, apart from the eastern parts of the Reich, 
industrial objectives in occupied territories have also been visited 
repeatedly. As far as mere industry goes it is probable that on 
balance the devastation of Russia has not been of an order different 
from that which Germany has herself suffered ; and this loss of 
Russia will certainly be made good if the British and American 
factories work up to their capacity. It does not seem possible 
that Germany can make good her loss of industrial potential to 
anything like the same extent and with the same speed. 

What Russia has lost Germany may gain ultimately ; and this 
appears to be particularly true of raw material. Germany has 
already secured a considerable supply of oil in parts of Poland, 
and she may gain more; but in this connexion it is necessary 
to remember that her consumption must have increased 
enormously. In attempting to estimate the difficulties of 
Germany in her lengthening communications, it 1s frequently 
forgotten that a very great proportion of her supply-service 
must move upon oil. In any country in the world the supply 
of a front which cannot be much less than a thousand miles 
in extent must depend upon oil; but in Russia, which is 
comparatively poor in railway-communications, the proportion of 
the supply-service dependent upen motor-transport is inevitably 
higher. When it is remembered that before the Russian cam- 
paign began the German railway-system was already showing 
igns the need of fresh -rolling-stock, this factor of motor- 
transport assumes larger proportions. Germany must be using 
her reserves of oil at a very heavy rate while military operations 
are making such demands. 

The same is true of her chances of utilising other raw material. 
They are not matters of immediate concern. The possibility of 
making use of some part of the industrial plant which Russia 
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left in ruins behind her is also a question for the future ; and 
it must not be forgotten that in every direction she is at present 
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IMPENDING EVENTS 


By STRATEGICUS 


compelled to draw on a supply of labour which, great as it may 
be, is far from unlimited. Indeed, it ought to be recognised that 
the blockade works in this way. Germany has developed the art 
of providing sudstitutes that serve their purpose ; but the pro- 
vision of all of them makes demands upon labour. The body of 
labour available can be used, so far as it can be adequately fed, 
in one or other way ; it cannot all be applied to every purpose. 
The material wastage of the war has been immense. Some part 
of it may be made good in Germany by captured raw material 
and impressed labour. It does not appear to be possible that 
the re-supply can attain the volume or the pace which Britain, 
with the assistance of the United States, can command when fully 
mobilised. If their industrial potential is called upon more 
heavily than was expected before Russia became involved in the 
war, it must at least be remembered that the increase is due to 
the necessity of supplying armies of a size that no one at that 
time expected to be available to the Allies, whereas the Germans, 
having extracted as many troops as the subject-nations can be 
persuaded to supply, are faced with the need to rearm their own 
sadly depleted armies. The Russian reserves of man-power 
remain almost unlimited. 

It is, however, the present moment that causes us the most 
anxiety. The German armies are on the verge of Asia, and the 
Prime Minister has warned us that they may soon be actually fn 
that Continent. If they can overrun Transcaucasia, they will 
either secure all the oil they need or cause Russia to destroy the 
wells. In either case they will deprive our Ally of one of the 
essentials of civilised life today, at least in the quantities she has 
been accustomed to use. If we could do anything to keep her 
out of Caucasia there can be no doubt that we should do it. 
But there are considerable difficulties in that direction. Germany 
is threatening not only the north of Caucasia but also, from 
Kerch, the west. If the Russian armies were to be driven out of 
Rostov and needed the help of the Imperial armies to hold the 
Germans to the south of that position, one of their flanks would 
rest upon the Turkish frontier; and no doubt the attempt to 
embroil the last great European neutral in the war would again 
gather way. Turkey has repeatedly declared her determination 
to defend her independence, and this means, presumably, the 
violation of her territory by the enemy. It is probable that the 
implementing of this resolve depends upon air-support more 
than upon any other single factor ; and it is for this reason that 
Mr. Churchill’s reassurance about the relative strengths of the 
Royal Air Force and the Luftwaffe is of so much importance. 

In a situation of so vague a character, in which even the 
combatants are not certainly known, it is perhaps profitless to 
speculate further. But at least it is well to note that two objects 
in this area are of critical importance: the maintenance of the 
communications that connect us with Russia and the preserva- 
tion of the inviolability of Asia. Much of what has been said of 
the Russian position would be irrelevant if the Germans could 
cut her supply-line, and this is clearly now one of their immediate 
objectives. But, in any case, the other object of Imperial strategy 
remains, and it is in this area that the Imperial armies can meet 
the German on terms that advantage the enemy least. A German 
campaign undertaken in the Middle East would necessarily be 
mounted on communications of a length and complication almost 
without parallel, and from the most distant bases, whereas the 
Imperial armies would have much better and simpler supply-lines 
and would be very much nearer their advanced base. It is an 
object of strategy to engage the enemy on terms such as these; 
and, with the reinforced and well-supplied armies in this area, we 
should stand a better chance of success than anywhere else. 

There is another direction in which the Imperial armies might 
engage the enemy under promising conditions, and this is sug- 
gested by the brilliant achievement of the small naval force in 
the Mediterranean the other day. The attempt to reinforce 
the enemy in Libya has been pursued with the utmost per- 
sistence and with varying fortune. If we could be sure that it 
had always met the fate it encountered on Sunday ‘we could look 
forward to the clash with the fullest confidence. But it must be 
recognised that some of the convoys have got through, and, 
though this does not perhaps affect the chances of the sort of 
success we desire, it may affect the speed and the cost. But, 
examining the general position dispassionately, can we say this is 
a discouraging balance-sheet? 
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THE STRUGGLE IN HOLLAND 


By M. VAN BLANKENSTEIN 


HE latest news from the Netherlands mentions the great 
unrest in the land. The people are in a ferment. The 
execution of the hostages in France has made a deep impression, 
but an impression different from what the Germans expected. 
The population has been so stirred by this event that the 
usurpers, the Dutch Nazis and also the committee of permanent 
secretaries of the ministries, who, under German guidance, 
function as a deputy-government, have addressed all kinds of 
appeals to the population admonishing, even entreating, them to 
remain calm. A great number of Dutchmen have been gathered 
together to be transported to concentration-camps in Germany. 
But this is not the way to calm the Dutch. They only become 
the more obstinate. Hatred for their own traitors, if that were 
possible, is increasing. These know what they may expect and 
they are organising themselves in armed bands to defend their 
lives if their protectors should have to flee from the Netherlands. 
Thus the murders in France promote the ferment in the 
Netherlands. As against this, Nazi henchmen plead over the 
Hilversum radio: “ The executions were a sacrifice which the 
French had to bear.” They have merely succeeded in making 
their listeners wilder still. “ Aren’t you being treated decently? ” 
the commentators asked. “And if you won’t admit as much, 
surely you do recognise that your lot is bearable, even though 
you have been defeated?” All this talk does not help ; embitter- 
ment simply increases. The Dutch Nazis are the pariahs of the 
community. The Gestapo men are hated and despised, not only 
because they are underhand and cruel but also because much 
can be achieved with them with money. As in Norway, the 
German military and political authorities are ranged on opposite 
sides. The Dutch Nazis only appear in groups ; otherwise they 
are not safe. This, however, does not prevent them from being 
occasionally beaten up in the streets. The German police help 
them if they can ; but the German soldiers are merely interested 
spectators at these fights ; sometimes they even display benevolent 
neutrality in favour of the patriots. 

The Dutch clergy, Protestant and Catholic, show much courage. 
In numerous Protestant churches the sermons are given as though 
there were no enemy listening. In a courageous proclamation 
to the faithful, the Catholic Bishops have excommunicated all 
members of the National Socialist Party. In the case of Catholic 
members of the party who had left the wish to be buried in 
consecrated ground, it has several times been necessary for Party 
friends to occupy the cemetery before such a wish could be 
realised. The clergy did not, of course, officiate. When the Nazis 
took over the Catholic trade unions the Bishops caused a much 
more emphatic denunciation to be read in the churches. The 
faithful were forced to leave the unions. He who remained a 
member of a union controlled by the Nazis would be treated 
by the Church as a Nazi. The episcopate became even more 
forcible in its condemnation when the Catholic agricultural 
unions were brought under Nazi rule. The Nazis have tried to 
prevent these proclamations from reaching the faithful in the 
churches, but they have never succeeded. 

The part played by the Netherlands Government m London 
in the fight in the Netherlands has become much more effective. 
At first the Government thought it better not to give guidance. 
They thought that such encouragement would be badly received 
by the people, who would have to bear the consequences of 
carrying out such instructions. They were also apprehensive of 
unnecessarily imperilling the people by premature incitement to 
revolt. Through the many refugees from the Netherlands, who 
arrive in Great Britain by boat, canoe and even by stolen aero- 
planes and along other routes, the Government have obtained a 
first-hand idea of the spirit which prevails in the country. The 
people wanted nothing better than guidance from the legitimate 
Government in London. They are getting it. Sabotage is 
encouraged, though warnings are given against carelessness. 
From the beginning of the occupation there has been sabotage 
in the Netherlands, not only in specific instances, but organised 
on a large scale ; but in such a way that it could only with great 
difficulty be proved to be deliberate. The Government in London 
now incites to sabotage through the radio, and the orders are 
carried They have instructed civil servants not to serve 
the enemy any longer. People are enjoined to refuse—as much 
as is possible—to do anything that might assist the usurper. 

The Nazis are pushing their Dutch friends more and more 
They hesitated for a long time. But now 
In most provinces 
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into the foreground. 
this is being done at an ever-increasing rate. 


the Governors have been replaced by Nazi creatures. The m 
important large municipalities have been placed under Nazi . 
There were no Nazi candidates for the smaller municipalitie 
So the Germans have started a course for the training. of 
burgomasters in a few months. The candidates are often Peopl 
of little culture, who show almost at once that they are spoilsmen, 
As the pupils taking the course become available so the old 
burgomasters are discharged. The Dutch municipality Was a 
democratic institution; the burgomaster was the premier the 
aldermen formed the cabinet and the council was the parliament 
The burgomaster has now been elevated to the rank of dictator, 
Slowly but surely the country is being Nazified. The univer- 
sities are particularly difficult to contaminate. Professors and 
students show much courage. The Nazis have nominated pro- 
fessors to lecture on their creed ; only very few students attend 
these lectures. In the student world, too, National Socialists are 
scarce. Daily and weekly papers have been prohibited or have 
been brought into line. D. J. von Balluseck, editor of the 
Algemeen Handelsblad at Amsterdam, for a long time spoke his 
mind. In July he was imprisoned ; by this act the last light 
of the Dutch Press was extinguished. Months later he was 
released, a man prematurely aged. 

The German intentions regarding the future of the Nether. 
lands have been cryptic. Now an independent existence, of 
course within Hitler’s new order, was predicted ; then the impres- 
sion gained ground that it was intended to incorporate the 
Netherlands in the German Reich. Protagonist of the incorpora- 
tion idea was a small group under the leadership of a Eurasian, 
van Rappard. This party had special German protection. As 
conditions in Eastern Europe and in occupied Western Europe 
become more difficult for the Germans, this group was pushed 
more into the background. A few months ago they were ordered 
to disband and to join Mussert’s National-Socialist movement. 
Mussert, weak and vain, who had slowly come forward under 
the Germans as the Dutch “ Fiihrer,” now assumes more 
and more the airs of a person of importance. He believes he 
has a chance of officially becoming the Netherlands’ Quisling. 
During the last few weeks the Germans have proclaimed that 
the Government in London must be disowned and that a new 
Government must be formed in the Netherlands under Mussert. 
The question is whether the Germans will dare to do this. They 
expose themselves to the danger that the civil servants will not 
be prepared to demonstrate their allegiance to Mussert. The 
Germans probably prefer to avoid such a conflict. Up to the 
present they have been more careful in the Netherlands than in 
all other countries. 


WHAT WE SHOULD TEACH 


By F. R. POSKITT (Headmaster of Bolton School) 


N recent years the main criticisms of secondary education have 

been based on its stereotyped and academic character, and 
its obsession with examinations. The Norwood Committee, 
appointed to report on the secondary-school curriculum and 
public examinations, will no doubt be influenced by the recent 
tendencies to attach greater importance to non-academic work, 
and confer greater freedom on both pupils and schools. The 
curriculum has been largely determined by two public examina- 
tions: the School Certificate, meant to be taken at about sixteen, 
and the Higher School Certificate, normally taken two years later. 
In the School Certificate, subjects are in four groups. I, English 
subjects; II, languages; III, mathematics and science ; and IV 
arts and crafts. Until recently all the eight examining bodies 
required passes in five subjects, including at least one from each 
of Groups I, II and III. If a pupil obtained five credits in 
certain “academic” subjects, including both a language and a 
science, he obtained Matriculation or the entrance qualification 
to a university. 

The system raised academic standards, prevented early 
specialisation, and saved schools from preparation for a variety 
of examinations. But the examination tried both to test the 
normal child and also to select those suitable for universities. 
As even industrialists preferred childrea with “ Matric,” schools 
concentrated on subjects which secured Matriculation. The 
result was that, while secondary education was extended over 4 
widening population, it remained rigidly academic, and the 
development of creative activity, Group IV subjects, was checked. 
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numbers spent the whole of their last year at school 
reparing for 2 memory-test of facts which had little relation to 
vee present or future experience. Many repeated the course 
wo or three times, In order to secure the requirements for admis- 
. «9 universities which they had no intention of entering, 
The successful were ofteh given a bogus picture of their capa- 
pilities, and in consequence followed unsuitable careers. For 
many, “ Matric.” was the gate to social advancement and the 
black-coated job; for others it was the great obstacle, and 
gientific careers were ended by failures in French. 

The worst effect of the system was that it encouraged schools 
to accept an increasing number of “ Matrics.” as their main pur- 
nose, and to ignore the fact that this great initiation-ceremony 
of English youth, unlike tribal initiation, did not require evidence 
of skill of hand, eye or limb, other than the rapid manipulation 
of a pen; nor knowledge of national tradition or culture, or the 
problems the child would meet as a citizen. It helped to per- 
petuate the fallacy that education consisted of reading and listen- 
ing with a mind tuned to pick out possible examination-answers. 
It was a perfect instrument for making a nation of routine 
clerks. It is true that efforts were made to broaden the 
curriculum, and to relate it more closely to life ; the result was 
to increase the number of subjects competing for a place. This 
process still continues, and recently there have been demands 
for more time for religion, civics, physical training and American 
history. Meanwhile, to many, consists of bits and 
pieces of information presented, often with great skill and en- 
thusiasm, in forty-five-minute periods. Inevitably in school hours 
the child as personality, future citizen and parent tends to be 
forgotten in concentration on the child as recipient of information 
and champion competitor of the examination-room. 

In all schools 
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Fortunately, there have been other influences. 
have been teachers who have followed a purpose higher than 
that of “ beating the examiners,” and those whose initiative and 
voluntary effort have resulted in an active corporate life of 
societies, plays, orchestras, scouts and guides, games, camps and 
journeys. In this free co-operation unsuspected knowledge and 
capacity have been revealed among those who would otherwise 
have been classed as “duds.”* These activities have led to 
a vision of a school as an adolescent society offering children a 
variety of means of preparation for adult life rather than as an 
instrument of instruction in -standardised subjects. If this ideal 
is to be realised, preparation for public examinations must not 
fill virtually the whole of the school year of any child, and the 
examination must be suitable for the normal child rather than 
the future candidate for an honours degree. 

t can be assumed that the Norwood Committee will support 
the policy of separation of Matriculation from School Certificate. 
This has recently been accepted by most examining bodies, and 
School Certificate is awarded on a pass in English language and 
five other subjects, of which only one need be from Groups II 
ind III. It is therefore no longer necessary to pass in both a 
foreign language and a science. This has given all 
chance of a certificate, and led to more widespread effort and less 
of the sullen rebellion which results from an unsuitable curriculum. 
The way is therefore opening for planning a certificate not on 


a good 


university requirements, but on the studies and activities which 
would occupy the normal secondary school child up to sixteen. 
Some would argue that, in addition to a capacity to handle the 
mother-tongu2, every child should knowledge of the 
recent past and the present conditions of his own and neighbour- 
ing lands ; of natural laws developed from everyday experience ; 
and accuracy in the use of figures. This would necessitate simple 
tests in current affairs and geography, in science and in arithmetic, 
as well as in English language. Others would go further and 
argue that it is so important that independent activity and 
initiative should be encouraged that evidence of some creative 
achievement should be required from the school authorities. 
This should include any activity of merit for which responsibility 
largely rests with the child: playing an instrument, any form of 
craft, acting, gardening, model-making and possibly certain physi- 
cal achievements. Although there should be great freedom of 
choice, it would still be necessary to pass in five subjects similar 
to those now existing, in some cases with reduced factual content. 


possess 


Those suitable for academic careers could continue as now, but 
everyone would have been encouraged to know more of society 
outside the school, and to develop some personal skill other than 


capacity to answer examination-questions. 
Admission to the universities is likely to depend in future 


An article bearing on this aspect of education, by the Master of 











* 
Balliol, will appear in next week’s Spectator. 
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upon School Certificate followed by Higher School Certificate. In 
this, pupils generally take. three or four closely related subjects, 
such as French, German and history or chemistry, physics, botany 
and zoology. Here, too, has been dual function: the examination 
seeks to test the attainments of all children remaining for a sixth- 
form course, including those entering commerce and industry ; 
and to select for university scholarships. Papers suitable for 
normal candidates are unlikely to select the outstanding, and 
some examining bodies have therefore introduced additional 
papers for scholarship candidates. Possibly it would be wise 
to go further and award scholarships on a separate examination, 
confined to those who already have the Higher Certificate. This 
would end the evil of repetition of the same course, and make 
it possible to insist in the Certificate itself that contact had been 
maintained with subjects outside specialised studies, and that 
candidates had begun to think on lines essential for active citizen- 
ship in a democratic community. In the past much of our 
advanced work has been a race run in blinkers: the pace has 
been too great, and the course too narrow. There are encourag- 
ing signs in one examining body: a compulsory general paper 
has been introduced, and public affairs included as a subsidiary 
subject. The subjects of a sixth-form course should be the 
chief media for the development of personality and the beginning 
of a philosophy of life. It has been a disappointing fact that 
some take the Certificate and remain singularly unchanged and 
immature in everything but their response to examination- 
questions. 

There is much evidence to suggest that many schools are 
finding their way towards a period of fruitful development, and 
experiments in education through community-life outside the 
class-room. If these are to take place there must be not only 
freedom of choice of subjects for pupils, but freedom for each 
educational society to develop its own distinctive individuality. 


THE PROBLEM OF PRUSSIA 


By H. SINSHEIMER 

RUSSIA is Germany’s chief problem, just as Germany is 

Europe’s. It follows that in any consideration of Europe’s 
future Prussia must be given a place. A glance at the history 
of the other German States makes the point still clearer. After 
the Thirty Years War, if not earlier, the people of Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wiirttemberg, Baden, Hesse and Thuringia put away all thoughts 
of militarism and imperialism, if they had ever had any. More- 
over, they opposed all tendencies towards a centralised Germany. 
Until the latter part of last century they had no other wish than 
to live in peace with each other and with the rest of Europe. 
Nowhere and never did they manifest any desire to expand, to 
conquer or even to play a more prominent part in international 
politics. 

The story of Prussia is totally different. Since the days of the 
Great Elector it has been, to put it bluntly, a German pirate-State. 
Under the upstart dynasty of the Hohenzollerns it poached on all 
preserves until Frederick the Great, that king of imperialistic 
poachers, succeeded in converting it into a European Great Power. 
The line of development which leads from the Great Elector via 
Frederick the Great to Bismarck and ends with Hitler is Prussian 
rather than German. The smaller German States which had not, 
like Hanover, Hesse-Nassau and others, been swallowed whole by 
a ravenous Prussia, became its victims in another sense. The 
Bismarckian Empire was the means whereby the Prussian policy 
and spirit, that is the Prussian way of acting and thinking, per- 
meated the whole of Germany, not excluding the Hapsburg 
dominions. To quote one fateful example only: Austria- 
Hungary’s ultimatum to Serbia in 1914 was typical of the 
Prussian spirit and even of the Prussian literary style. The 
Hungarians, who had made the Prussian attitude their own, 
played, within the Austrian Empire, a part not unlike that otf 
in Germany. Even the Bulgarians liked to call them- 
the Prussians of the Balkan peninsula and behaved 
accordingly. Prussianism, having occupied nearly the whole of 
the Rhine Valley, went down the Danube as well. Within Austria 
proper the district between the Danube and the Inn has, for over 
a century, been more pan-German in the Prussian way than 
Austrian. It is the birth-place of the Messiah of Prusso- 
Germanism—Adolf Hitler. 

A native of Prussia could hardly have succeeded in fooling the 
Germans as Hitler has done’ South and West Germany would 
have been prejudiced against him from the start. For the 
Prussians were never liked or trusted by their fellow-Germans. 
Hitler, the “super-Prussian,” has been incalculably assisted by 
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his Austrian dialect and his South German presence. Strangely 
enough, even among the other Nazi leaders there is not a single 
Prussian by birth. Goering, Hess, Himmler and Frick, like the 
murdered Roehm and Strasser, hail from Bavaria; Goebbels, 
Ribbentrop and Ley from the Rhineland ; Rosenberg from the 
Baltic. To find the native Prussians you have to look just behind 
the first line in the Nazi parade. On the other hand, all Hitler’s 
generals are Prussians, the conduct of war being a traditional 
Prussian occupation. But their Prussianism is mild compared 
with that of the parvenus, the Prussians from choice. National 
Socialism itself is purely Prussian, a product of the Prussian school 
of thought. In the process which has its origins in Frederick 
the Great and the Prussian philosopher Fichte and culminates in 
National Socialism, no South German politician or thinker—apart 
from the rather ambiguous philosopher Hegel—has taken part. 








In the wars of 1864 and 1866, and even in the Napoleonic Wars, 
the other German States refused to throw in their lot with 
Prussia. It needed all the cunning of the Prussian Junker 
Bismarck to bring them in on the side of Prussia in the war of 
1870. With the founding of the German Empire their fate was 
sealed. The Versailles of 1871 was, as they themselves may now 
see, much more disastrous for them than the Versailles of 1919. 
It marked the defeat of the free Germany by the Prussian General 
Staff, landed nobility and bureaucrats. South German independ- 
ence and South German democracy had perished together. 

After this war the existence of Germany as a political entity 
will depend on the degree to which it can be de-Prussianised. 
Today Prussianism still predominates throughout Germany, but 
it is rather an intoxication than a conviction, something forced 
on a defeated people rather than implanted in them. However 
many “Prussians” there may be beyond the Prussian frontiers, 
it is still true to say that the Prussian State, that great power 
within Germany, with its traditional ruling-class of officers, 
officials and Junkers, is the power-station for all Prussian ten- 
dencies and enterprises. The amalgam known as Prussia weighs 
heavily on the South German lands. It must be broken up. 

This can be achieved by one political act: by the separation 
from Prussia of the Rhineland, which, by its population and 
history, is as un-Prussian as possible. It is the centre of the 
German mining, iron and steel industries and of the powerful 
chemical industry as well. Such a Rhineland State would be a 
homogeneous community composed of the Prussian provinces, 
Westphalia, Rheinprovinz and Hesse-Nassau, together with the 
former Grand Duchy of Hesse, the Bavarian province called the 
Palatinate, the former Grand Duchy of Baden, and possibly the 
German-speaking part of Alsace. It would be the strongest 
German State economically and spiritually, destined and entitled 
to lead the others. In this way Prussia would be deprived of its 
present control over German economic resources and removed 
from the Western European frontiers. Its face would be turned 
to the East. The rest of it, stretching from the Elbe to the Baltic 
and Bohemian frontiers, would still be a larger geographical area 
than Prussia is historically and ethnologically justified in claim- 
ing, since the greater part of it consists of relatively recent con- 
quests. The point is that Prussia and its secret or public rulers 
would be robbed of their privileges and their influence in 
Germany as a whole. Even the German capital could—perhaps 
should—be removed to a Rhineland town (Frankfurt, Cologne, 
or Diisseldorf.) It would be completely wrong to attempt to 
destroy Germany as a national entity. This would only lead to 
a new chauvinistic movement. But to take away from Prussia 
the leadership of Germany would iiberate and satisfy the other 
German States. 

Obviously this is no more than the first condition for the de- 
Prussianisation of Germany. The next step should be the com- 
plete reorganisation of the German civil service, law-courts and 
educational system, a gigantic undertaking which the Weimar 
Republic, in spite of some praiseworthy experiments, failed to 
It allowed itself to be sabotaged by the Prussian 
Junkers, army officers and bureaucrats. To eliminate these as 
rulers of Germany is the supreme necessity. Under the auto- 
cracy of William II and the dictatorship of Hitler, the deep- 
rooted traditions of democracy and the hatred of militarism and 
war in South and West Germany have been completely neglected 
or suppressed. In contrast with Prussia they have hardly any 
big landed proprictors and consequently a thriving class of 
peasant-owners. The typical squire-less villages of the south 
and west are the healthiest imaginable cells for the building up 
of a democratic State. Ancient cities such as Munich, Frankfurt, 
Stuttgart, Nuremberg and Augsburg are steeped in democratic 
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tradition as well, and make it possible to envisage the demo. 
cratisation of the whole of Germany. 
All Germans are victims of Hitler’s criminal régime—through 


their own fault and indulgence. They allowed the Weimar 
Republic to become the cradle of Hitlerism. Now they are under 
an obligation to make Hitlerism the cradle of a new democratic 
Germany. But they can succeed only if they are determined to 
renounce the principles of Prussian history and policy in favour 
of a federation of States created and ruled by South and West 
Germany. 


H. W. NEVINSON 


By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


ee NEVINSON was Literary Editor of the Daily. 
Chronicle when I first met him, and it happened that he 
gave me my first commission in daily journalism. Already at 
that time he was known as the man who had followed the shade 
of Byron in Greece, had been wounded in the siege of Lady- 
smith, and had combined a life of breathless adventure with the 
writing of exciting but scholarly prose. In the years that followed 
I was to meet him in all sorts of places and in strange companies, 
I was to see him regularly at a small literary dining club, where, 
indeed, I found him as recently as a few months ago. I was 
to hear him discussing the wrongs of Macedonians at the Balkan 
Committee and causing a slight thrill of expectation in this un- 
emotional company as he exclaimed, “ A most beautiful woman! ” 
announcing the approach of a well-known, unveiled Turkish 
suffragette. I came on his tracks in the mountains of Macedonia. 
Once in 1918 he flashed by me in a car in Belgium, his already 
white hair bared to the wind, bound for Brussels on the day 
after the Armistice. From at home one heard of him in Russia, 
in India, among the slaves of the rubber trade, in the Balkan 
wars, ameng the I.R.A. and Black-and-Tans—wherever some 
violence was being perpetrated, some flag raised, some forlorn 
hope espoused. In the civil war of the militant suffragettes he 
was in the forefront of the fray, defying the police and even 
challenging his friend Lloyd George. 


For some decades Nevinson seemed to touch the life of his 
time at all its centres. He was at home-among literary people, 
discussing the Greek classics whom he loved, the younger poets 
whom he wished to understand, and the human beings he 
discerned behind the facade in every walk of life. In youth, in 
middle age and in early old age he rejoiced in walking and horse- 
riding and every form of travel by !and and water. But it was 
not for adventure alone that he went to every possible scene of 
war and sought out incipient rebellions or sniffed a revolution 
from afar. He was always a partisan, speeding to the side of 
Cretans or Bulgars in insurrection against the Turks, the Russians 
suffering from Czarist tyranny, Indians aspiring to self-govern- 
ment, or women fighting for the suffrage. With him it was 
always “the cause, the cause.” His delight in physical action 
was heightened by his sombre passion for associating himself 
with suffering glorified by visions of liberty. Quixotic as he often 
seemed, he was no mere tilter at windmills—how could he be, 
when he revealed himself, bitterly, ironically, as one who had 
plumbed the depths of human wickedness and was _ beyond 
illusions, unless it were the perpetual illusion of his faith in a 
freedom which, on his own showing, was never wholly won? But 
no experience of hardship or spectacle of misery reduced his 
vitality. For him the transient present was always illuminated 
by his sense of a past that never vanished, and by his intimacy 
with the literature which revived it. Read his account of the 
Greeks and Trojans whom, in his mind’s eye, in the Dardanelles, 
he saw fighting side by side with the Anzacs. Wooed by the 
songs of spurious reformers, he would recall that he had “heard 
the nightingale itself.” Meditating grimly on the glories of man 
crucified, he fortified his imagination with the recollection of yet 
more terrible sufferings “in the dark backward and abysm of 
time.” 


But if, as a person, he looked like a handsome Prometheus, 
he had a light and charming humour and a delicate sensitiveness 
to the lesser aesthetic pleasures. On a platform he was one of 
the most powerful orators of his time. In a small company his 
presence made for intimate and significant talk. At the age of 
seventy he was young in mind and body. At eighty he was still 
active and vital. He combined with rare success the “ practical” 
and the “theoretic” life, and turned his vastly varied experience 
into the stuff of literature, some of which at least may endure. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


LL wars, in that they are by their nature nonsensical, are 

a strain upon the common sense of the ordinary civilian. 
The events themselves (the occupation, for instance, of Oslo, or 
he forcing of the Perekop isthmus) are so highly improbable 
shat one’s accustomed estimate of the probable becomes distorted. 
In times of peace the mind is able to find some relief from 
by projecting itself into the immediate future ; 
in times of war even our day-dreams are apt to turn into night- 
mares, and anticipation brings but small relief. Our minds are 
buffeted by the dark storm around us, and between our present 
endurance and the anchorage of peace is interposed the barrier 
of the immediate future. Against this barrier our hopes as well 
ys our fears splash vainly ; it looms unlighted and impenetrable 
ross our course. It is inevitable that under the pressure of 
present pain and future anxiety our nerves seek to escape from 
this circle of distress, and that through the incidental vents and 
apertures of Our present experience should be discharged a 
greater nervous force than in peace-time would seem to us either 
reasonable or fair or wise. In every war the ordinary civilian 
has tended to escape from essential problems by exaggerating 
the importance of unessential problems, and to exploit the latter 
ys some counter-irritant wherewith to diminish the central aching 
pain. At the time of Marathon the citizens of Athens, we may 
well suppose, allayed their central terror at the onrush of the 
Persians by accusing their fellow-citizens of making a corner 
in garlic or olive-oil, and it was most humen of Xerxes, nine 
years later, to scourge the Hellespont with chains. 


* * * * 


present anxiety 


What is so interesting to the observer of public conduct in 
war-time is that these tangents along which the civilian mind 
seeks to escape from central anxiety are demonstrably different 
in successive wars. A distinct type, or rather symptom, of 
neurosis is created every time. I am prepared to believe that 
in the Crimean War the commissariat and medical services were 
highly inefficient and that the sufferings of our men were great. 
Yet it was somewhat of a shock to me to realise that the Crimea, 
which I had been taught at school to picture as an ice-bound 
peninsula as harsh and inclement as Spitzbergen, was regarded 
by the Russian nobility as their own Riviera, and that the villas 
of Yalta (which the Germans have occupied this week) were 
luxuriant with mimosa and with pine. I am prepared to believe 
that the Turkish barracks at Scutari were ill-adapted to serve 
as hospitals for British soldiers and that Miss Nightingale acted 
with courage and authority. Yet I often wonder whether the 
degree of emotion discharged by our grandfathers upon the 
inclemency of the climate and the clemency of the lady with the 
lamp was not to some extent a release from their central 
irritation against a war which in their hearts they felt to be 
unnecessary, which was strategically undramatic, and in which 
the long grey lull in front of Sebastopol had begun to get upon 
their nerves. 

* * * - 
The Boer War, again, constituted the greatest humiliation which 
this country had endured since the American War of Inde- 
pendence. A few brave men, such as David Lloyd George, faced 
the central problem and denounced the war openly as something 
predatory and wrong; they suffered much for their courage. 
Others endured in silence, gnashing their teeth in rage at seeing 
their country exposed to the obloquy and ridicule of half the 
world. But the mass of the population sought escape from these 
glum verities by sliding along two different tangents. The first 
was jingoism and the second was abuse of the War Office. Our 
jingoism took two forms, a mass-form and a personal form. The 
bands played “ The Soldiers of the Queen” or “The Absent- 
minded Beggar”; the C.I.V. paraded amid much _ shouting 
through the streets of London ; we were deeply moved by the 
skill with which the naval guns were adapted for land warfare ; we 
lay awake thinking of the heroic garrison at Ladysmith ; and 
when Mafeking was relieved a wave of,shameful hysteria swept 
the country. Apart from this mass-emotion there was a form 
of personal identification which was not repeated in later wars. 
I was at my private school at the time, and we each of us, from 
the first day of the war, identified ourselves with a personal hero. 
Mine was Sir Redvers Buller. I adopted this particular hero, 
since my cousin had once known his niece. I bore his portrait 
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coat. And when he lost his guns at Colenso I retired to the 
lavatory and shed hot tears of shame. I must even then have 
had a passion for lost causes, since I wore my Buller button 
defiantly even after Colenso, even after that unfortunate general 
had returned home upon indefinite leave. Yet in my heart I 
envied my more prescient school-fellows whose button-holes were 
graced by the more triumphant images of Baden-Powell, Methuen 
or Sir George White. And: by the end of term the glaze upon 
my Buller button became chipped in the defence of my hero 
and a large section of the general’s face showed brown cardboard 
underneath. 
* * * * 


Apart from our clamorous rejoicing at the non-existent prowess 
of our generals and our armies, we comforted ourselves by 
asserting that everything which was not quite perfect was the 
fault of the War Office. I am prepared to believe that our 
General Staff had not with any marked accuracy foreseen the 
probable nature of a war in South Africa or the skill, equipment 
and versatility of the Boer commandos. Yet it seems strange on 
looking back across this gulf of years to realise that the public 
fury aroused by our disasters did not centre upon Joseph 
Chamberlain, Cecil Rhodes or the financiers, but almost wholly 
upon the dim and bewildered generals in Pall Mall. I can well 
recall, as a little boy, driving down with my father on his way 
to the Travellers’ Club. We passed that distraught and huddled 
building where now stands the French frontage of the Royal 
Automobile Club. “That,” said my father, “is the War Office.” 
I gazed at it in fascinated horror; it aroused in me the same 
feelings of awed repugnance with which, at a later date, I gazed 
upon the Criminal Lunatic Asylum at Broadmoor, or even later 
at the Brown House at Munich. In that building, I was con- 
vinced, was housed the cause of all our distress. 


* * * * 


The special form of neurosis which attacked the public during 
the last war was neither sentimentality, jingoism, hero-worship 
nor unreasonable abuse of the War Office. It was a particularly 
unpleasant brand of suspicion which took the form of spy-mania. 
Harmless people with German names, origins or connexions 
were suspected of making gun-emplacements in their gardens or 
signalling with torches to the approaching Zeppelins. The public 
nerve-storm dealt even wider and more reckless ravages. The 
wife of the Prime Minister was criticised because, to her lasting 
honour, she continued to be kind to a German governess who 
had been with her family for thirty years. A minor member of 
the Government was forced to resign office because his wife had 
visited a German prisoner at Donnington Hall. And a citizen 
of Sevenoaks of reputed German origins (he was, in fact, engaged 
at the time on highly confidential work for the Ministry of 
Munitions) was suspected by his neighbours of having presented 
public baths to the town for the sole purpose of providing the 
Germans with a fine concrete foundation from which 
they could bombard London. It is to our credit that 
during the present war this senseless form of cruelty 
has been almost wholly discarded. Our present neurosis 
(and it is respectable enough) is what is known as “ frustration.” 
Countless men and women are rendered sad or angry by the 
feeling, either that they are not wanted, or that the functions 
which they perform afford insufficient scope to their own ability 
or experience. It is interesting to consider why this sense of 
frustration (inseparable as it is from: any phase of extreme national 
effort) should in this war have become so inflamed. I suggest 
two main reasons. On the one hand, the public as a whole are 
conscious that this, unlike previous wars, is a total war, or, in 
other words, that the life of the community is at stake. The 
desire for intense national effort reflects itself in a desire for 
intense personal effort, with the resultant sense of inadequacy of 
opportunity. On the other hand, this urgent desire for action 
is confronted by the fact that the initiative still rests with our 
enemies, and the consequent feeling of national ineffectiveness 
reflects itself in a feeling of personal ineffectiveness. In other 


words, the feelings of personal frustration from which so many 
millions are now suffering is a reflection of national frustration. 
If this be true, then the frustrated can derive some comfort ; the 
lull-period will not last for ever; and the time will come when 
the initiative passes to us. 
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THE CINEMA 


**Ships With Wings,’’ March of Time. At the Gaumont.-—— 


** Special Dispatch.’’ Generally released. 

THERE was a devil-may-care young naval officer whose motto 
was “Love ’em and leave ’em,” but one day along comes true 
love in the person of the Admiral’s daughter. So great is his 
devotion for hes that he disobeys orders, causes her brother’s 
death and is dismissed in disgrace from the Service. Away he goes 
to forget, the Admiral’s daughter marries a brother officer 
and our hero, shunning the company of his fellow-men, becomes 
a piece of human flotsam on a Greek island. But fate is to 
provide him with a last opportunity to serve his country. It is 
war, and the old squadron is about to attack the enemy in the 
Mediterranean. In a dire emergency, the Admiral himself calls 
upon the man who killed his son to take the place of a fallen 
officer. Our hero does not fail us twice. Single-handed, he 
destroys the enemy and wins the battle for the honour of the 
old ship. And there we might leave this time-honoured lath-and- 
plaster legend were the ship in question not identifiable as the 
‘Ark Royal’ and the background of the story not taken from the 
current exploits of the Fleet Air Arm. And since those exploits 
are no laughing matter, it is a pity that they have been identified 
in this film with a story which could not conceivably be taken 
seriously in time of war. There are compensations in that 
genuine scenes of the ‘Ark Royal’ in operation do from time 
to time appear amongst the models and where a lapse of time is 
necessary in the personal narrative. There are good scenes of 
aircraft landing and taking off, and an excellent sequence showing 
aircraft moving up on lifts from the hangars on to the flight 
deck. The precise routine of operation, the shouts from man 
to man of “ Swordfish coming up! ” or “ Skua coming up! ” the 
speed with which bombs or torpedoes can be loaded and the 
carrier can disgorge "planes like angry bees from a hive, all these 
real things are magnificent—and as ineongruous as loaded pistols 
in a musical comedy duel. 

The problem of realistic British war-reporting for the screen 
is becoming a serious one. The Nazis, in such films as Baptism 
of Fire, or War in the East, are showing their front-line forces 
in action, and their story needs no embellishment with actors and 
a nineteenth-century plot. The actual exploits of the ‘ Ark 
Royal,’ if they had been recorded with the camera, could have 
matched any propaganda which the Nazis have been able to make 
for their military efficiency. There can be no doubt that our 
film technicians are anxious for the opportunity to substitute 
actual battle pictures for the model shots and staged scenes with 
which we too often have to be content. Only the official facilities 
appear to be lacking and the courage to release to the public 
pictures which will outweigh in propaganda or informational 
importance the dubious value of any information they may reveal 
to the enemy. 

March of Time’s latest release, Men of Norway, contrasts 
sharply with Ships With Wings by sticking closely to the facts 
of modern war Although a number of scenes of anti-Nazi 
activity in Norway have been staged, the story of how Norwegians 
are mobilising for freedom, both outside and inside their country, 
is told with conviction and sincerity. March of Time continues 
the excellent practice which it has recently adopted of using a 
variety of relevant commentating voices. The film gives two 
pieces of information which will surprise most people. It shows 
a Norwegian Air Force training in Canada, and claims that the 
movements of the ‘ Bismarck’ in Norwegian waters were first 
radioed to Britain by Norwegian patriots. 

This week’s Ministry of Information film is a very polished 
job. It was made by the Army Film Unit, and tells the story 
of a four-hundred mile race against time by an Army despatch 
rider. A variety of incidents on the journey from London to 
Scotland are reported with a nice observatien and a shrewd sense 
of humour. It is somewhat surprising, however—in view of the 
lack of front-line film material mentioned above—that the Army 
Film Unit has nothing more exciting to report than a routine 
job, the need for which in these days of wireless and telephone 
will prove puzzling to many people. EpGar ANSTEY. 


NIGHT FLIGHT 


At Farp, Wezen, Hamal, Nath, 
Guide me on my aery path; 
Denebola, Procyor, 

Bless the wings that I fly on; 
Acrux, Altair, Deneb, Shaula, 
Bring me brightness in my dolour ; 
Mirfak heed me, Schedar lead me 
Through the darkness of the night ; 
Rigel see me, Peacock free me, 
Aldebaran bring me light. 


NAVIGATOR, R.A.F. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
Moon and Muck 


A land-girl’s letter, after giving some account of the lon 
laborious hours spent in saving the harvest, records that ~ 
harvesters came in at night on top of the last load under a bri te 
crescent moon and so enjoyed “ peeps into glory that compensated 
for weeks of muck-carting.” What a shrewd glimpse does this 
give us of the time and perhaps of the English mood! Bunya 
was not so moral as he thought he was in painting his picture of 
the man with the muck-rake. Even that instrument has poetry 
as its background. : 


1941 


A Great Botanist 

The loss of Sir Arthur Hill, the Director of Kew Gardens 
will cause the widest regrets, not least in South Africa. He hag 
many rare gifts of character and intelligence. Perhaps | may 
give one small exampie of a special gift. I was staying in the 
same house with him in the West of England when he went a 
long ride over country previously unknown to him, under the 
guidance of a local farmer. During the ride his acute eye dis. 
covered a fastigiate larch ; and he was particularly interested jn 
this form of growth ; indeed, one of his best-known contributions 
to botanic science was his discovery and proof that the Lombardy 
poplar was merely a sport from the common poplar. After 
Hill’s return to Kew, the day after his ride, our host received 
from him a map drawn so accurately that there was no difficulty 
whatever in finding the odd tree, which was forthwith sent of 
to Kew, where it joined the fastigiate collection. It was a rare 
treat to walk with him in the country. He never failed to point 
out or illustrate some quaint fact in the local botany. The last 
letter I had from him concerned a sulphurea wild violet sent to 
me by a reader of The Spectator. He wanted a plant for his own 
private garden at Kew. 


A Christmas Kingfisher 

Whether we shall be allowed to buy Christmas cards or 
whether we ought to buy them, I do not know; but it may 
not be unpatriotic to confess to a certain gladness that the 
Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust, which is the father of the bird 
sanctuary, has printed as usual its card of the year, and it has 
chosen this brightest of all our birds, “ The Sky-blue Bird of 
March,” as Tennyson for no very good reason called the king- 
fisher. The genus is known all over the Empire. The gayest 
birds I saw on more than one vlei near Capetown were 
kingfishers, red and blue like ours, and their cousin, the laughing 
jackass, is perhaps the best known of all the Australian birds. 
What a noise it makes and in what conspicuous places it perches! 
These Christmas cards of the Trust have virtually bought one 
sanctuary, and have helped greatly to maintain the beneficent 
work of watching and guarding the ring of sanctuaries from 
Scolt Head to Cley, a wild and wonderful bit of country that 
attracts several species of bird unknown elsewhere. Ornitho- 
logical pilgrims flock there from all parts of Britain. The address 
of the Trust, which sells the cards with suitable envelopes at 
4s. 9d. a dozen, is Victoria Chambers, Bank Plain, Norwich. 
Snakes versus Snails 

How peculiarly blessed are some gardeners. There is one 
with a large garden in South England who had not seen a single 
slug or snail since the three-quarter acre plot came into being 
four years ago. Recently his gardener discovered and_ alas! 
destroyed several score of snakes’ eggs, which were the first 
evidence that snakes were among the denizens. He is inclined 
to believe that the absence of slugs is due to the presence of the 
snakes, and goes so far as to suggest—and his suggestion 1s 
quite wise—that gardeners should encourage snakes, for the same 
reason that some hotel-keepers encouraged bats to keep down 
the mosquitoes and some few students build dormitories for lady- 
birds as enemies of the green fly. The grass snake does not 
bruise our heel, so should not risk having its head crushed of 
its eggs cracked. 


In the Garden 


The present month, often regarded in England as a dead 
time in the garden, is one of the busy months among French 
gardeners or maraichers, and indeed Dutch gardeners. The 
very early vegetables or primeurs with which they flooded the 
English market in peace-time were, of course, nearly all grown 
in hot soil under bell-jars or in frames. Frame-gardening on the 
Dutch principle has begun to enjoy a certain vogue in England 
and has had good results ; but much more might be done with 
the continuous cloche, which is the English form of the French 
bell-jar. It can help us in some measure, if not to defy the 
winter, to make sure of early lettuces that are not tough from 
too slow a growth. On the subject of preserving harvested 
vegetables, vegetable marrows may be kept till February % 
long as they are not exposed to coid. 
but no covering. 


They need a warm place, 
W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


HELPING RUSSIA 


gn—Mr. E. Strauss is almost certainly right when, in connexion 
with my review of his Sovtet Russia, he suggests that the Nazi 
gtack on Russia was caused by the “baulking of all other Nazi 
designs by British sea-power or more correctly British alr-power 
and Anglo-American sea-power.” The struggle for the Caucasus is 
going to be even more fateful than the struggle for the Ukraine. 
For Hitler is trying to carry out the theory of his mentor, the Bavarian 
General Haushof er, whose Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik has long advo- 
cated the creation of a Eurasian “ Heartland ” on the two continents, 
gif-supporting in all but tropical products. He realises that he 
cannot win the war against the sea-powers, but since the sea-powers 
cannot also be great land-powers, he sees his chance of digging in 
behind two continental land-masses and creating a stalemate. 

One wonders therefore why some of our politicians and statesmen 
persist in making our flesh creep, predicting the invasion of this 
Is our sea- and air-power going to be less in 
relation to Germany’s in future? The public mind in this maritime 
country of ours with its great naval tradition seems strangely 
hypnotised by land-power and always seems to yearn to become one, 
as if the sea and now the air combined were not our surest shield. 
The Communist and shop-steward agitation for the creation of a 
West Front shows the same muddled thinking. 

Surely the best way to help Russia and ourselves is to try to stop 
Hitler’s plans to realise General Haushofer’s “ Heartland.” That 
means doing what we have always done before in our history, namely 
using Our sea-power to send military expeditions abroad to support 
allies in the enemies’ weak spots. There is our ally, Russia: there 
js our sea-power in the Persian Gulf and the White Sea and, if 
we can drive road and rail-communication across the Iranian plateau, 
there is the enemies’ weak spot far away from his bases in Central 
Europe. But his “Todt” organisation will before long eliminate 
his weak spots. Why, then, have we not got our “ Todt” organisation 
todrive across Persia to the Caucasus before it is too late?—Yours, &c., 

House of Commons, S.W. 1. M. Puivips PRICE. 


“DETENTION WITHOUT TRIAL” 


Six—May I thank you for your fine leading article on this subject, 
which is in the great libertarian tradition of The Spectator? There 
is, however, One smali point which might be perhaps made a little clearer. 
The Liversidge judgement turns, as you point out, on the fact that 
the détenu is refused particulars of the grounds on which the Home 
Secretary has “ reasonable ” cause to believe it necessary to detain him. 
At the same time, as you also state, when appearing before the 
Advisory Committee, the détenu is “ told the grounds of his detention.” 
These statements appear to be contradictory. Am I right in assuming 
that, before the Advisory Committee, only the general grounds of de- 
tention are stated, and the specific particulars are withheld? It this is 
so, it would appear that the détenu, in the absence of detailed charges, 
is unable satisfactorily to defend himself, as he does not know the facts 
which he is supposed to challenge. If it is not so, and if the full par- 
ticulars are made known both to the détenu and to the Advisory Com- 
mittee, it is difficult to see in what way national security could possibly 
be affected by a judicial hearing in camera, which would not reveal 
the relevant facts to amy greater extent than that to which they are 
already revealed.—I am, &c., HuGH Ross WILLIAMSON. 

London, S.W.1 

[There is in fact no contradiction. The Advisory Committee exists 
simply to assist the Home Secretary in carrying out an executive 
function. No appeal lies from it to the Courts and its proceedings 
do not constitute evidence that can be laid before the Courts. A 
detained person desiring to resort to the Courts must begin by 
securing a summons to the Home Secretary to give particulars of 
the cause of the detention—for the information of the Court, not 
merely of the détenu.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


country as imminent. 


Sik,—There is one point, of more importance than it may seem to 
be, raised but not examined in your able article “ Detention Without 
Trial.” You rightly draw a distinction between “what the law in 
fact is, and what anyone may think that the law ought to be.” But 
you accept, as if it were a truth, the legal fiction that the function of 
the Courts is limited to the discovery of “what the law in fact is.” 
Can this ancient piece of forensic make-believe really stand? And 
did not the majority decision of the House of Lords in the Liversidge 
case actually determine, rather than discover, the present law? 

I venture to suggest that this latter question must be answered in 
the affirmative; and that it is a question addressed to common sense, 
not to legal learning. If this is so, it still further strengthens the 
conclusions reached in your article.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GEOFFREY FABER. 

United University Club, 1 Suffolk Street, S.W.1. 

[Surely, by “discovering” the law the Courts “ determine’ 
what the law is. It remains, as we clearly stated, what the highest 
Courts de it to be, unless and until Parliament amends it.—ED., 


. 
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THE EDITOR 
FACTS AS FOUNDATIONS 


S1R,—The arguments put forward in my letter of October 24th were, 
I hoped, obviously intended, not as a sweeping generalisation applying 
to all estates developed on the outskirts of towns or to all their 
inhabitants, but to indicate that evidence exists against, as well as 
for, a continuance of the policy of open development as laid down 
by Housing and Town Planning Law during the past 20 years. 

Miss Ryle’s letter seems rather to emphasise the need for facts. 
Take families from the shameful housing conditions of the north-east 
coast distressed area, give them new houses with social amenities 
under first-class management, fairly close to the centre of the town 
and on the edge of a brand-new trading estate,—the families thrive 
and are happy. Of course! But Dr. McGonigle’s findings on the 
new housing estates at Stockton-on-Tees, numerous independent 
enquiries into the great developments outside London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Edinburgh and so on, give different, less 
pleasant, but equally true facts. The recent Bournville survey of 
Birmingham showed that less than 45 per cent. of the gardens on 
the new peripheral estates were well kept. Does that prove 
anything? 

Then take flat-development Kensal House, an estate of work- 
men’s flats in London, shows almost identical statistics regarding 
change in tenancies, improvement in health and increased human 
happiness with the Gateshead cottage estate. Yet Mr. wsborn in his 
letter of October 3rd said they were “certainly not defensible as 
a norm for family life.” On what facts were his statement based? 
No. When evidence is so inconclusive, often so directly contradictory, 
as to the form which future development should take ; when needs, 
problems and solution so obviously differ in Scotland and England, 
in one town and another, in one type of human being and another, 
surely Mr. Williams-Ellis’s request for facts is one of the most non- 
controversial democratic and intelligent suggestions which has been 
made in this welter of conversations on Reconstruction.—Yours truly, 

ELIZABETH DENBY. 

11 Princes Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 1. 





S1r,—If personal contact for the last thirty years with working-class 
housing needs is of any help in corroborating the findings of surveys 
I can give a few facts. 

1. The first demand of an applicant is to be near the man’s work, 
near enough, if possible, for the husband and the earning children to 
return for their midday meal. 

2. The young housewife also wants to be within five minutes’ walk 
of “mother’s” house. It 1s family intercourse which represents social 
life to the average worker; the companionship of her mother and 
married sisters which limits the isolation felt by the lately married 
woman left alone in her home all day. In an East London district one 
of my tenants has four daughters established in houses under my 
management ; any London street will show a high proportion of 
relatives in the different houses, and the demand was equally insistent 
from the applicants on a Midland housing-estate. 

3. If the first and possibly the second requirement be satisfied, the 
next will be for a private house. I have never heard any parent of a 
family express a preference for a flat as such, though a flat in a 
convenient place will be preferred to a cottage at a distance. 

4. The interest in gardening is tremendous. On a cottage-estate in 
the Northern Midlands 1 cannot remember more than five neglected 
gardens out of 500, and two of these belonged to blind men. Some 
provision for the exceptions would certainly be made by intelligent 
planners. On the flat-estates in London which I manage every avail- 
able scrap of land is cultivated. The narrow strips between the build- 
ings and the boundary railings are prized as private gardens, for flowers 
before the War, for vegetables now. On a third of an acre surrounded 
by tenement houses in Clerkenwell children under the direction of the 
London Children’s Garden Fund have produced a prodigious quantity 
of vegetables 

5. I know the affection of the London tenant for the convenient 
houses built 100 years ago. I have never had a moment's difficulty in 
re-letting such houses in Stepney right through the intensive bombing 
periods, and all the tenants express abhorrence at the orospect of their 
houses being replaced by modern flats. But the poorer tenants of 
past days did not live in the gracious streets of our eighteenth-century 
towns, but in narrow courts at the back of public-houses and butchers’ 
yards. If anyone wants to know how the lower-paid worker did and 
does live in a country town he must leave the High Street and turn 
in through some archway or narrow passage to find the dark cottages 
behind. The density required for everyone to live near his work was 
only secured by such conditions as would be insupportable under 
modern standards. 

It is our task to strike a balance between excessive density and the 
burden on the wage-earners and housewife of wearisome travelling. It 
is therefore of the first importance to find out what is the most 
economical unit for industry with its concomitant housing. Having 

achieved some agreement on this we should do our best to get an 
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average idea of individual desires. Ii is possible to check up “ directly 
from the wage-earner’s wife,” even by the non-official, by such weekly 
contacts as are afforded by house to house collecting for the 
Red Cross, National Savings, District Nurses and work in clubs. The 
patient listening of a trusted friend will elicit more true opinions 
than an ad hoc questioning of an inquirer, and there is a wide variety 
of sources apart from “ prededicated partisans” which could be used 
to check official findings.—Yours faithfully, 
JANET M. Upcott. 
Estate Office, 9 St. Mary’s Path, London, N. 1. 


PLANNING AND DEMOCRACY 


S1r,—Planning is, no doubt, a matter for experts. But one does not 
need to be an expert to know when a pleasant district in a town or a 
beauty spot in the countryside is likely to be spoilt by some vandalistic 
project of a Government Department a statutory corporation, a com- 
mercial company or a speculative builder. Aggression is not con- 
fined to international affairs, I: has been active for many years in this 
country, in ruthless form, against the amenities of town, village and 
countryside. The means available to the public to resist this aggression 
have been wholly inadequate, for in many cases legitimate local oppo- 
sition has been defeated. The acid test therefore for Government 
planning-schemes, in so far as they are concerned with the protection 
of amenities, will be whether they honestly and effectively provide the 
public with a bulwark against such aggression in the future. If we 
are to have a planning authority, then let that authority be given 
powers so ample that no aggressive interests, whether vested or not, 
can obstruct them. Above all those powers should be supplemented 
by a democratic right in the public to hurl back the initial attack. 
Thus a prescribed numbe of residents in any place should have the 
right to file with the planning authority a written objection to any 
project of development or building which in their opinion will damage 
the amenities of their locaiity. This document should have the force of 
law and operate as an immediate stay in the project until it has been 
examined by the plenning authority, which should be statutorily 
charged with the positive duty of protecting amenities That authority 
should have power to allow or disallow the objection but, in the latter 
case only if it imposed such conditions as would prevent any major 
injury to amenities. These powers of the planning authority and 
their public right of self-defence, working together, would, I suggest, 
make a remarkable difference in the safeguarding of the amenities 
of England. But, in my opinion, nothing less will suffice ——I am, Sir, 
&e., H. FeLvus WALKER. 
Arnside, Westmorland 


A LEAGUE OFFICE IN LONDON 


Sir,—In your issue of November 7th, 1941, under the title of “A 
Spectator’s Notebook,” “Janus” writes as follows: 

“It is tantastic that at a time when every Government 
domiciled here numbers among its Ministers men who have 
been delegates or officials at Geneva there should not be so 
much as a League of Nations office in existence in London at 
all—only one capable official working from her fiat.” 

I believe it is fairly generally known, especially among the Govern- 
ments to which you refer, that the Treasury of the League, which 
finances all organisations of the League, including the International 
Labour Office, has had an office in London since June, 1940, and 
that the Treasurer of the League has made his headquarters in 
London since May 17th of this year. Moreover, recently in the 
House of Commons the Foreign Office gave this information to 
the House. 

The office of the High Commissioner for Refugees (another League 
organ) is also situated in London!—yYours truly, S. JACKLIN, 

5 Hyde Park Square, W.C. 2. Treasurer, League of Nations. 

{“ Janus” writes: I am the last to under-rate the importance of 
finance, and I apologise for the omission. But what I was suggesting 
was that there should be at Jeast the skeleton of a political organisa- 
tion in London representing the League.] 


WOMEN WORKERS 


Srr,—It has seemed to me for some time that the force of appeal for 
women’s labour in the services and factories tends to rouse a certain 
amount of opposition. Most definitely it has not produced the needed 
response, and I believe the reason may largely be due to the fact that 
all appeals tend to imply that women who are not in the services or 
factories are leading futile and socially useless lives. 

The fact is that every kind of essential work is done by women 
which is not officially labelled war work, or even essential work, The 
reaction of such women to the ceaseless suggestion that only in the 
services or factories can they be of any use to the community is liable 
to be cold—to say the least of it. Then there are the women whose 
work may indeed not be of vital national importance, but to emphasise 
this fact is only likely to arouse resentment. Possibly, the more futile 
the activity, the more there is liable to be an attempt to defend and 
justify it. It is an inevitable self-defensive reaction 

I believe that if the M.O.I. could cut out this suggestion of futility 
and make a direct appeal, giving fuller lists of the kinds of work 
open, then there might be a satisfactory response. Pictures of idiotic 
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girls making idiotic inquiries are a sheer waste ot p> 
veiled sneers and threats. The last thing we want is for w 

take on work of national importance in a spirit of resetnen” - 
bitterness, feeling that they have been bullied and trapped — 

Further, to imply, as some appeals have, that social servic 
mental and emotional frustration and material ruin (“ ienaen 
is not only untrue but incredibly stupid. “ Self-sacrifice ” wn a ra 
lar expression amongst rich Victorians. What it meant as ap fe 
their own lives is difficult to see. What they meant it to - = 
the lives of the majority of people seems to have been franteation " 
We need now and at all times the willing contribution of ™ 

each individual has to give—of character, brain, talents and fal. . 
capabilities. And this contribution is only possible when it is hen 
and welcomed. There are probably many men and women ap 
country who are not contributing what they might and who a “ 
same tme, feel frustrated and restless. The fault is not all De 
own, but is shared by the older generation and leaders in education 
and government. We need to send out invitations, not sNeers a 
threats We need to state clearly and in detail the many different 
kinds of work that is waiting to be done. I believe that if we did 
there would be a great response.—Yours truly, , 


‘eI—s9 ate all 


JOAN Brooke 
Grimstone Manor, Gilling East, York. 


GREEK FOR GIRLS 


Sir,—In the article, “Greek for Girls,” the question is very aptl 
asked—* Could not Greek, like Latin, have its own defined shee 
school courses in the interests of a wider and more liberal education? ” 
It prompts the following suggestion. Since the chief difficulty for the 
beginnes is the Syntax in Latin and the vocabulary in Greek, why not 
begin Greek first and follow on with Latin, as the pupil’s mind 
develops ? 

Children can memorise much more readily than they can under- 
stand. In fact, quite young children would learn the Greek alphabet 
Greek words and phrases and even long sentences with comparatively 
little effort—probably with less effort than later on when their brains 
are preoccupied with many school subjects. In this way some of -the 
drudgery involved in starting a new language in one of the higher 
forms would be avoided. A. S. WoopHouseE Smitu. 

Fulwood Vicarage, Preston. 


THE BIBLE AND EUCLID 

Sir,—I always read “A Spectator’s Notebook” with great interest. 
A month back the writer ventured to state that next to the Bible 
the most widely read book was Euclid. Are you sure that this was 
a correct statement? I have always understood that the Pundits said 
that the Imitatio came next to the Bible-—Yours very truly, 

Challow Vicarage, Wantage. i. SANDERS. 

[“ Janus” writes: The statement may well have been incorrect. I 
did not make it myself, but quoted it, as something surprising and 
unexpected, from a volume recently published.] 


THE ENGLISH-BRITISH PITFALL 


Sir,—It would be instructive to learn the process of reasoning by 
which your contributor, Mr. Wilson Harris, in writing “ it was 
left to his son George V to be the first essentially British sovereign 
since the Stuarts (or perhaps since they, after all, were Scottish, since 
Elizabeth)” prefers the claim of Elizabeth who was English and 
Queen of England to James I who was Scotch and King of Great 
Britain. 

I trust of course that I may be right in attributing to reason that 
which may be only superb arrogance.—Yours faithfully, 

68 Kintore Road, Glasgow, S. 3. A. FINDLAY. 

[Mr. Wilson Harris writes: I have little defence. It was a case of 
good intentions frustrated by carelessness. I wrote “English” in 
the first instance, and then, remembering the susceptibilities of 
Scottish readers, changed it hastily to “ British,” omitting—very 
reprehensibly—to notice how the change affected the words in 
brackets. ] 


THE TIN-OPENER DECIDES 


Si1r,—There is still time to stop the growing use of “ canned,” which I 
see, alas, used under the heading Rationing Innovation” in your 
issue of November 7th. For the last half-century I have been familiar 
with tims of salmon and tins of condensed milk and have opened 
them with a tin-opener. I fear it will be an irrational innovation to 
open cans with the same instrument.—Yours faithfully, 

West Moors, Dorset. F. H. VALcpy. 


MILK FOR CHILDREN 


S1r,—Why has not every ship that has been loaded for sou in Canada 

and the U.S.A. during the past year contained a sizeable quantity of 

evaporated, condensed and powdered milk? It is better for babies, 

children and adults than fluid milk. What's the use of quarrelling over 

manure when -this solution of the threatened milk shortage can be 

resorted to?—Sincerely, F. C. TayLor. 
Hotel Kings Way, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
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300KS OF THE DAY 


The Last Peace—and the Next 
The Lost Peace. By Harold Butler. ros. 6d.) 
THE Warden ot Nuffield has written as good a book as he might 
ive been expected to write on such a subject. That is high 
“ee but merited. Mr. Butler was in a peculiarly advantageous 





(Faber. 


praise, Presse A tee 
‘sition for watching international affairs in the twenty years 
nerween 1918 and 1938. First Deputy-Director of the 


International Labour Office under Albert ‘lhomas, and then for six 
years Director, he saw every detail of the working of the League 
of Nations at close quarters and yet from an independent vantage- 
the two organisations were associated only in their 
gnances (and, as M. Thomas once observed when a sewer serving 
the buildings of both was in question, par une communaute 
femux usées). His training disposed him to attach as much 
importance to the economic as to the political aspects of inter- 
national problems, and he had in addition the inestimable 
jdvantage of being a constant traveller on official business. That 
gives the sub-title of his book “a personal impression” its 
ystification ; and a most valuable justification it is, for the 
salient 


point, for 


frequent, and always pertinent, descriptions of the 
characteristics of different countries, illustrated by some 
personal experience or encounter, make the book singularly 


readable. 

After five chapters devoted respectively to Geneva, France, 
Germany, Austria and New Nations and Old, Mr. Butler comes 
to the Lost Peace, and finally to the most important problem of 
all, the world of tomorrow. The fundamental cause of the disaster 
that overtook the world two years ago was, as most people see 
now, the fact that the States which could have made collective 
security a reality never did. “No country,” as Mr. Butler puts 
it, “when it came to the point, was ready to pledge the lives of 
its soldiers ‘in other people's quarrels.”” France was rotten, 
and no chapter in this book is more illuminating than that 
devoted to exposing the demoralisation and downfall of the State 
which the peace of 1919 left supreme on the continent of Europe. 
On Germany Mr. Butler is equally instructive. He refuses to 
countenance the view that the Treaty of Versailles was the root 
of all German ills. The militarists had been checked in 1918, 
but the militarist spirit was always there and steadily reasserting 
itself. Stresemann made a gallant effort to hold the Republic 
together, and Mr. Butler, very rightly in my view, gives him full 
credit for sincerity. “His principal aim was the recovery of 
Germany’s place as a Great Power, which he strove to achieve 
by peaceful means.” It was, of course, a perfectly legitimate 
aim. As for the final break between Germany and the League, 
Mr. Butler observes justly that Hitler “did not leave the League 
because he objected to this or that clause in the Disarmament 
Convention, but because it was his intention to rearm to the 
limit.” British policy, of course, does not escape criticism, and 
should not. One stricture Mr. Butler makes is on the almost 
studied neglect of the new States striving to consolidate them- 
selves. British Ministers were constantly visiting Berlin—never 
Czechoslovakia or Poland or Yugoslavia, till Mr. Eden, then a 
junior member of the Cabinet, went to Warsaw and Prague 
in 1935. 

But no discussion of the reasons why the last peace was lost 
is of much practical value except as basis for a discussion of how 
the next peace may be conserved. Mr. Butler sees clearly the 
distinction between the possible and the impossible. He realises 
the futility of expecting that nations who have sacrificed. every- 
thing to preserve their national identity are going to surrender 
it as soon as it is regained, and he concludes decisively that 
“even a partial federation of Europe is beyond the horizon of 
practical politics.” But there must, of course, be an international 
crganisation to make collective security and banish war. ‘Till. it 
is created, or till the League of Nations is invested with the 
authority its original founders meant it to have—Mr. Butler gives 
no good reasons for his apparent desire to end the present League 
and create a new one singularly like it—peace must be preserved 
by groups of nations strong enough and resolute enough (by no 
means the same thing) to crush any aggressor, and Mr. Butler 
inclines to contemplate for Europe a Western bloc under the 
leadership of Britain and an Eastern bloc under the leadership 
of Russia. But the two blocs, as he observes, could not remain 
entirely separate, and both of them, as he might have observed, 
would be vitally concerned with Asia. It is difficult therefore 
to see why he should hesitate about giving at once an affirmative 
answer to his own question, “If peace is really indivisible, will 
not some world-organisation like the League of Nations stil] be 
necessary?” His doubts are based on uncertainty as to whether 
America would join, and whether States like Germany and Italy 











and Japan could be admitted till they had given convincing 
evidence of a change of heart. These are real difficulties, but it 
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is just as difficult to go as far as Mr. Butler. goes towards a 
world-League and not go all the way. 

A great many people are speaking and writing about peace 
today. It would be salutary for all of them to still their voices 
and check their pens till they have read this book. Apart from 
a misprint of a date I have noticed only a singular error, a 
reference to Rathenau having “ torpedoed the Rapallo Conference 
by his treaty with Russia in 1922.” It was, of course, the Genoa 
Conference, though Rathenau and Tcitcherin, for the sake of 
secrecy, drove over to Rapallo to sign their agreement. 

WiLson Harris. 


Country Life in War- Time 


By Marion Cran. (Herbert Jenkins. 10s. 6d.) 
By Edith Olivier. (Batsford. 8s. 6d.) 
By V. Sackville-West. (Wm. Collins. 


Hagar’s Garden. 
Country Moods and Tenses. 
English Country Houses. 
38. 6d.) 

Mrs. CRan has the gift of the green finger. What she plants, 
thrives—whether it is a seedling dibbled in in her garden or an 
idea that she sets on paper. The idea of her new book was to 
give some further account of gardening at Coggers, the old house 
in Kent that Mrs, Cran rescued from decay ; it was to be written, 
as her publisher put it, “ with loam dripping from her fingers.” 
And faithfully Mrs. Cran starts with the Ceanothus papillosus 
that died on her in 1938-39. But soon, though the loam is always 
there rich and freshly turned over, something else more human 
begins to occupy the foreground, and, if it did not give the wrong 
impression, one might say that she ends by writing with her own 
life-blood dripping from her fingers. The book becomes a tale 
of exile, of penury and hardship that, for all the happy ending, 
combine to produce a sense of minor tragedy. The author 
would not, one fancy, put it so high as that, but the courage and 
good cheer with which, an elderly, comfortable person, she faces 
the sudden destruction of her means of livelihood by the out- 
break of war merits the dignity of the word. And in the course 
of her experiences she enriches herself, and in turn her readers, 
because she has the sympathy and unselfishness to learn from 
those she meets, whether in the hop-gardens or in the dental 
hospital, her account of which is a strong argument for the pro- 
jected reforms that have lately been announced. Mrs. Cran is not 
afraid of sentiment, but she never lets it curdle, because she is, 
above all things, honest and sincere. 

Miss Olivier brings far more art, or, at least, a far more 
obvious artifice, to the making of her beautifully-illustrated mis- 
cellany. Borrowing from the grammarians, she runs through the 
moods and tenses of the English countryside from infinitive to 
conditional. What matters, however, is not the kind of string 
with which the bundle is tied together, but what the bundle 
contains. Here there is a little of all sorts—digressions on the 
sights and sounds of the country, a little about old guide-books 
—we should have liked more extracts from them—a hurried tour 
of the homes of the poets, something about country customs and 
village institutes and local “characters.” Some good tales well 
told are worked in, and there are smatterings of useful and 
interesting information. But it never cuts very deep and the 
style is too consciously literary. Miss Olivier writes of “ the 
busy-ness of bees, buzzing for ever among the blossoms of 
immemorial lime-trees.” And one wonders whether she is mis- 
quoting Tennyson or just adapting him to her own use; and 
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the more one wonders the more one realises how apt is the 
adjective to ancient elms, and how little the lime, whatever its 
age, takes on that look of having been there for ever. And bees 
do “murmur” out of doors at their business ; only when 
annoyed or frightened do they “buzz.” This may seem a small 
point, but the truthfulness of the images evoked by words is one 
of the criteria of style and of the writer’s command of his own 
thought. Indicative, too, is Miss Olivier’s readiness to write to 
Fortnum and Mason for some table-delicacy that cannot be made 
at home or bought in the village-shop. Mrs. Cran, one feels, 
would never resort to that short cut; she would concoct some 
confection of rose-hips or devise a dish of “ good King Henry ” 
—and the company would vote it delicious. 

Miss Sackville-West is an experienced writer with a sense of 
style that will not tolerate any derangement of epitaphs. Her 
essay upon the English country-house in the latest addition to the 
series of monographs called Britain in Pictures, is, within the 
narrow limits set, wholly admirable. It is a real complement to 
the pictures, which are enterprisingly chosen and, one or two of 
the coloured plates excepted, well reproduced. Born in one of the 
greatest, if not the most resplendent, of these houses, Miss Sack- 
ville-West knows what she is writing about from the inside. She 
discusses her subject from an entirely personal angle and not 
from any architectural standpoint. She has her prejudices and is, 
confessedly, rather hard upon Vanburgh. Was the architect of 
King’s Weston wholly lacking in grace and charm? With her 
distaste for the more imposing examples of his work as incon- 
gruous with the English countryside one may agree The 
deterioration of style that set in after the first years of the Gothic 
revival excuses Miss Sackville-West from pursuing her subject 
beyond the end of the eighteenth century, and considerations of 
space forbade more than the passing mention of many lovely 
places. Over the future Miss Sackville-West shakes her head. 
What is to become of them? Museums? But a house dies, if it 
is not lived in, is her sad reply. 


DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


Dwellers on Olympus 


The Higher Civil Service of Great Britain. By H. E. Dale, C.B. 


Oxford University Press. 10s.) 


Mr. DaALe has not produced the perfect, dispassionate, bureau- 
cratic study of a problem because, to use his own words, his is a 
composition “where luckily official caution is not a primary 
virtue.” He has deliberately suppressed those qualifications 
which, every civil servant would agree, spoil official style, but 
which form essential cover in an unending future in which the 
written word remains, to be periodically disinterred and used 
against the writer. The result is to increase the literary attraction 
of what is a very lucid, very fair description of that inner circle, 
wherein lies the real control of that administrative machine which 
takes a mildly paternal interest in almost everything we do from 
birth to death. Not all his generation will agree with all the 
views he expresses. If one looks at the series of professional 
politicians who have successfully shirked their responsibilities 
during the last decade, does one get a clear impression of a 
measurable advance in intellect and character over, say, the 
Salisbury Government of 1895 or its Liberal successor of ten 
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would induce the slightest sense of inferiority in 
Bradbury or a Niemeyer—to quote three of my 
mentioned by name in the book. ; 
Stull, these are matters of opinion, and Mr. Dale ney 
differentiate clearly between the facts he records and the opin; 
he fathers. I cannot claim ever to have entered the ya 
circle of the “ Higher Civil Service” as defined by him bu 
have hovered on its fringe from time to time, and I know Phos 
of its working to be certain that the description given js eh 


an Anderson, , 
own generat} on 


er fails to 


~ , » in 
essentials, an accurate one, even if I think the writer wads 
underestimate the real, as distinct from the nominal, power of 
the bureaucracy. 


Mr. Dale would give a couple of “long leaves” in the High 
Civil Servant’s life—to broaden his outlook and freshen be 
contact with non-bureaucratic humanity. He would curb—mildly 
—the growing influence of the Secretary to the Treasury on all 
the major appointments, and then, apparently, all would be for the 
best in a very good bureaucratic world. He thinks that the pet- 
manent Civil Service may emerge “not fundamentally altered” 
from the tempest of the present war. His optimism (or his com. 
placency) may well be justified. Much will depend upon how the 
war ends, how far the community will want to call to accoun, 
those who share the responsibility for the narrowness of the 
margin between survival and destruction, and how convincing 
are to be the guarantees against the same risks being run agaip 
Adequate guarantees will surely entail some modification in the 
system under which the Higher Civil Service is almost a self. 
created, self-renewed body, dominated by its titular head, who 
during the last two decades at any rate, would hardly have denied 
that the first quality looked for in potential Permanent Secre. 
taries is a highly developed instinct for avoiding political trouble 
and that known zeal for any particular line of progress would te 
a disqualification rather than not. 

This is an attitude defensible enough in a nearly perfect world 
It has very definite drawbacks in a world in which nasty fellows 
like Hitler and Mussolini insist on making perfect nuisances of 
themselves at the cost of millions of. lives. Its logical outcome js 
clearly painted by Mr. Dale: 

“The first duty of the high official, as of every other civil 
servant, is to serve his Minister.” 

“Tt might be said, cynically, but with some measure of truth, 
that the perfect reply to an embarrassing question in the House of 
Commons is one that is brief, appears to answer the auestion 
completely and discloses really nothing.” 


And it is to be supposed that, if the major policy of -the 
Government required the public to think that essential means of 
defence are “accruing ” to us as fast as to our declared enemies, 
it was the bounden duty of every high official so to present the 
facts as to convey this false impression. This is a crude way of 
putting it, and few Higher Civil servants and no Permanent Secre- 
taries are ever crude. However delicately the facts may have been 
wrapped up, something very like this has characterised the poli- 
tical and administrative life of the last ten years. The Higher 
Civil Service may possibly be allowed to exercise its ingenuity in 
drafting the terms of its technical acquittal, but, surely, only on 
condition of undertaking to take a completely new view of its 
fundamental duties and responsibilities. THOMAS LODGE. 


What is Pakistan ? 


Thoughts on Pakistan. By Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. (Thacker. 16s 


or Rs. 10 
Thoughts on Pakistan does not, as its title suggests, attempt 
to pronounce a decision or even express a view. It is, in fact, 


a report made by a remarkable man to a small political organisa- 
tion, mainly Hindu, in Bombay. Its author, Dr. Ambedkar, 5, 
as leader of the Untouchables, extremely sensitive about the 
domination of the higher-caste Hindus—and therefore very much 
alive to the problem of minorities—without having any particular 
sympathy for Muslim aspirations. He is, in fact, ideally suited 
to the task which he has performed, and I would recommend 
his treatise to all those who wish to understand the fundamental 
problem of India. Let them not cavil too much at misprints, 
faulty English and the fact that the book tends to fall between 
the two stools of “readable” (as the author desires) and 
“report ” (as he states in his prologue). It is not, in fact, very 
readable, and it is not quite a reference-book ; nevertheless, 1 
is a useful pioneer effort to collect all the information available 
on a subject of .onsiderable importance. The establishment 
Pakistan would mean, according to the 1940 resolution of the 
Muslim League, that “the areas in which the Muslims ar 
numerically in a majority, as in the North-Western and Eastem 
zones of India should be grouped to constitute independen! 
States.” The resolution is vague, in fact ; and Dr. Ambedkar’ 
chief aims have been to examine (a) the historical and racé 
causes underlying the proposal, and (b) the practical difficulties 
disadvantages and advantages of its operation. His conclusion 
point to its inevitability, though he gracefully skips some of the 
more prickly obstacles—the question, for instance, of a Centra 
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A new short novel : 
4 

CHARLES MORGAN S 
“* Founded on a theme in which the x 
thoughtful reader will find ample x 
scope for reflection... Mr. Morgan x 
writes with the artistry which was % 
the distinction of The Fountain and x 
The Voyage ; precise and economical, % 
the style is sensitive also, and full of % 
colour. The characters are drawn & 





with deep insight.”—T7he Scotsman. 
“Tt is a literary gem in a tiny casket, and its phrases 
gleam like jewels.” — Daily Sketch. 
“The story is told with the studied beauty of all 
Mr. Morgan’s writings.” — Daily Telegraph. 
Leather 7/6, Cloth 5/- 

By the same author: 

Portrait in a Mirror (Femina Vie Heureuse, 1930). 

Epitaph on George Moore. 

Sparkenbroke (Hawthornden, 1933). 

The Fountain. 

The Flashing Stream. 

The Voyage (James Tait Black, 1941). 


MACMILLAN 


OPEN THE DOOK 


New short stories 
OSBERT SITWELL 


In Open the Door!, Mr. Osbert Sitwell has broken 
fresh ground. He has produced the real short 
story. Running through most of them is a new 
vein of the haunted and haunting. Here are the 
familiar qualities of humour, wit, pathos, and 
understanding, the usual vigour of style and dia- 
mond-like flashes of satire. Some of the stories 
belong to the world at war, others to the world at 
peace, but all have the same feeling of magic, of 
seeing through open doors into a new universe of 
sense and perception. 7/6 


MACMILLAN 


£4,666 64 
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” 


“The most readable of New Testaments 
(still selling over 1,000 each week). 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN BASIC ENGLISH 


ce the _remarkable translation of the 


veral weeks have elapsed sit 
A Testament into basic English’ appeared Its reception by 
reviewers was generous and sympathetic The Public welcomed it; 
t s amongst ‘ best sellers.’ Eminent scholars of Cambridge 
were responsible for it; men who are masters of the English 
tongue; who know the difficulties of exact translation of ancient 
languages nto our vernacular; who are well acquainted with 
previous translations; and above all, who are aware of the common 
demand for simplicity of statement They have bravely tried to 
meet a great demand 
The Basic English New Testament is a great achievement.” 

The Birmingham Pest 
3/- net 3/6 net 8/6 net. 
. — TAYTEIXTED TG ut [CO 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





A superb putorial Record 
Britain in Peace and 
War 
FELIKS TOPOLSKI 


A magnificent book of nearly 200 drawings by the famous 
Polish war artist. With an introduction by James Laver. 


1s. 


Memories of Victorian 
Oxtord 


SIR CHARLES OMAN 


“Rich as the book is in characters, there is no character 
in it so bracing and so vivid as the autobiographer.”— 


Times. 2nd edition printing. lilustrated. 15s. 


English for Pleasure 
L. A. G. STRONG 


Published in answer to many requests, this book is based 
Mr. Strong’s broadcast talks which have commanded 
a wide following both from schools and adult listeners. 5s. 


Notions in Garrison 
E. G&. SOMERVILLE & MARTIN ROSS 


“A collection of odd matters all informed by the wit 
which will preserve The Experiences of an Irish R.M. 
Lady. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


for generations to come.— 


Let us be Glum 
A. P. HERBERT 


A new collection of Mr. Herbert’s wartime verses. 
“ He echoes the plain sense of the man in the street far 


better than many who imagine they speak for the people 
3s. 6d. 


of England.”—Universe. 


The Drama of 
Euripides 
G. M. A. GRUBE 


“ Immensely readable . . . for criticism, for exegesis, for 


the analysis of Euripides as a great dramatist rather than 
as a great poet, the book is invaluable.”—John O’London’s 
Hi "eekly. 22s. 6d. 


A Short History of 
Modern Greece 
1821-1940 
EDWARD S. FORSTER 


‘ Provides a clear guide through a singularly tangled field 
of history.”"— Times Lit. Supp. With 5 Maps. 12s. 6d. 
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Government, of the establishment of a “corridor” between the 
Eastern and Western zones, and of the almost certain domination 
of Hindustan by the more martial races of the north, whose 
revenues and resources would be, as he shows, slender But he 
sees in the abiding antagonism of the two faiths the inevitable 
shadow of partition: “ The Muslim invaders .. did a positive 
act, namely, to plant the seed of Islam. The growth of this 
plant is remarkable, it is not a summer sapling, it is as great and 
strong as an oak... ; Northern India... remains . . . poli- 
tically detachable and spiritually alien as far as the rest of India 
is concerned.” 

“The two faiths are mutually exclusive, and . . . irreconcil- 
able”; “ Islam can never allow a true Muslim to adopt India as 
his motherland”; “The idea of unity has little hold on the 
Indian world of fact and reality, littlhe charm for the common 
Indian, Hindu or Muslim”; and, perhaps most significantly, “ It 
appears that an integral India is incompatible with an indepen- 
dent India or even with India as a Dominion.” These are strong 
words, supported as they are by a mass of information. It is 
perhaps even more interesting to know that since this book was 
written the finger of Delhi has been stretched to Teheran, thus 
emphasising the author’s comment that “ With the separation of 
Pakistan from Hindustan, there is nothing to prevent Pakistan 
from joining Afghanistan, Iran, Irak, Arabia, Turkey and Egypt, 
and forming a federation of Muslim countries constituting one 
Islamic State extending from Constantinople to Lahore,” and 
certainly in this changing world Islam may prove a more binding 
factor than “Indian nationalism.” No one who is interested in 
the future of India and the Middle East can afford to neglect 
this book. Z. A. BOKHARI. 


Not Yet a Nation 
By G. H. Calpin. 


It is unhappily only too well known that the two main races of 
which the white population of the Union of South Africa is 
composed, the Dutch or “Afrikaner” and the British, have 
never coalesced into one homogeneous people; se that except 
in a strictly legal sense it cannot be said of South Africa, as it 
can, for instance, of Australia, that it is the home of a distinctive 
white nationality. Even were it otherwise there would ‘still 
remain the fundamental division between the people of European 
origin on the one hand and the natives and coloured people on 
the other ; for the white races are, at bottom, united in this at 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE HEATHEN ARE 
WRONG 


An Impersonal Autobiography 
By EUGENE BAGGER 12s. 6d. net 
THE TIMES: 
“ This autobiography is perhaps the most remarkable book that has 
come out of the fall of France . essentially the work of a 
thinker . . . charm, power . . . passages that are sheer delight.” 
ALAN DENT: 
“ This particular account seems to be outstanding because it is 
written by a man of great culture, a practical philosopher . 
shrewd, urbane . . . always readable.” 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON: 
* Of real importance, since it expresses most forcibly the standpoint 
of a type of foreign opinion which is ignored in this country . . . 
he sees a lot that is missed by both the Right and the Left in this 
. most stimulating.” 


There are no South Africans. (Nelson. 10s.) 
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Cheap edition. 2s. 6d. net. 


WHO ARE THE AMERICANS? 


By W. DWIGHT WHITNEY 
THE TIMES: 
* A brilliant sketch which should be made compulsory reading for 
all writers and talkers on American affairs.” 
NEW STATESMAN: 
“ Provides on almost every page some lucid statement of home 
truths about America.” 


Still Selling. 5s. net. 


FACING THE FACTS IN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


A Prospect and a Retrospect 
‘By ALGERNON CECIL 
THE SPECTATOR: 
“This book is well worth reading 
practical-minded.” 
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least, that what Mr. Calpin catls the Divine Right of White N 
fixes an impassable gulf between themselves and those who 
not enjoy that right. But Mr. Calpin’s book, except for do 
chapter, is mainly concerned, not with the problem of white = 
black or brown, but with the reactions on contemporary con 
Afri 1 politics of the difference between the British wd 
Afrikaner temperament and tradition. . 

On this topic the author has ‘much to say 
be of great interest to those connected 
of South Africa. His account of the 
that Dominion during recent years is full and accurate 
and he has drawn vivid portraits of the principal actors 
im what to him is a tragedy, a conflict of right with right 
Essentially, as he sees it, the conflict is between the Afrikaner 
who knows no home but South Africa, and the Briton who 
whatever his devotion to South Africa may be, owes anothe; 
loyalty as well to Great Britain and to the British Empire. Ths 
former if, however mistakenly, he believes that the interests of 
South Africa as such lie in isolation, is almost bound to fe 
opposed to participation in the war, whatever the consequences 
to the Empire may be. The latter, if he believes that the interests 
of the Empire call for South Africa’s participation, is bound to 
be for participation whatever may be the consequences to South 
Africa. 

Happily there is at the head of affairs a statesman, Gener] 
Smuts, supported by the British and a sufficient number of 
Afrikaners wise enough to realise that in this matter the tne 
interests of South Africa as such, and of the Empire and indeed 
of the world, are one ; but it is not amiss that, however we may 
differ from it, we should try to understand the position of 
General Hertzog, of whom Mr. Calpin gives a sympathetic 
picture. Mr. Calpin describes General Hertzog as _ having 
sacrificed his office of Prime Minister to his isolationism, but on 
the other hand as having paid, by virtual political extinction, the 
penalty of refusing to yield to the demand of the Afrikaner 
extremists that the interest of South Africa as such should te 
interpreted as calling for the domination of an Afrikaner 
“Herrenvolk” over the British element in the community, 
But Mr. Calpin’s book was written before the receipt of the 
recent surprising news that General Hertzog has surrendered 
to the Nazi views of Mr. Pirow and the “ Ossewabrandwag,” 
and has separated himself from his lifelong friend, Mr. Havenga, 
by doing so. 
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DouGAL MALCOLM. 


Fiction 
By Charles Morgan. (Macmillan. §s.) 
By Georgette Heyer. (Heinemann. 8s.) 


By Lady Eleanor Smith. (Hutchinson. gs, 
By Emerson Waldman. (Jarrolds. 9s. 


The Empty Room. 
Faro’s Daughter. 
The Man in Grey. 
Beckoning Ridge. 


The Empty Room is only a hundred and sixty pages long, but it 
is not really a short novel so much as one conceived elaborately 
and afterwards lopped about, redesigned and mutilated. Second 
thoughts have not been completely victorious over first, and the 
result is that neither the interesting theme of the tale nor many 
pages of grave, sure-handed writing will quite reasstire the seeker 
after formal triumph, that triumph which fuses matter and spint 
and makes every smallest detail larger than itself and contn- 
butory to a work’s full resolving. The weight and power of 
economy have not been invoked, but something like weariness, 
even untidiness, has been substituted. The first twenty pages, 
for instance, are completely misleading, since they very carefully 
establish characters and a place which disappear as soon as created 
and relate not at all to the ensuing story. And throughout, when 
demands made for complicated personalities need the onus of 
proof by action or analysis, Mr. Morgan escapes into his pet- 
sonages’ own expositions of themselves. 

Nevertheless the story, grave, intricate and illumined by many 
sentences and passages of excellently captured truth and wisdom, 
does carry the spirit, even as we protest, more than halfway with 
it. One of Mr. Morgan's highest merits as a writer has always 
seemed to me his total seriousness, his refusal to falsify his 
meaning in the direction of what is called “lightness.” He has 
always preferred the risks of pomposity to the more revolting 
ones of facetiousness and has escaped the widespread contagion 
of “humour.” This disdain.and this courage are admirable, | 
have always thought, even when they have not evaded their 
attendant perils, for they do have the effect of holding a work 
high up in an imaginative, individual plane, ana frequently 
bestow on Mr. Morgan’s novels a stylised and rich unnaturalness 
which, if you like it, you can call distinction. The Empty Room 
has much of this dreamlike, stiff and clearly-lighted quality about 
it, which to my mind gives it distinction and memorability, 
spite of structural faults and moments of menacing pomposity. 
It is a tale of the return to her home of a wife and mother long 
lost and idealised and said to be dead. It tells of the struggles 
of four people, the returning woman, her husband, her daughtet 
and her daughter’s suitor, to adjust a situation overfull of delicatt 
and violent pain. It is serious, melancholy, well written and over 
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ACROSS 


1. The best address in America 
(3 words) (3, 5, $). 

10. Little devils on the stage (7). 

1. Township (7). 





12. “ Presumptuous ! with 
looks intent Again she 
stretch’'d, again she bent” 
Gray) (4) 


13. Are the Italians in this yet? 


10 
1s. Whatever this may be, it’s 
not an eye-opener (8). 
16. His ambition is to cut 
this number (6). 
1%. We are not quite frightened 
by this fish (6). 
2. “At - in the month of 
June, I stand beneath the 
mystic moon” (Poe) (8). 
23. J. C. Harris’s negro (2 words) 


half 


> > 

24. Nobody’s return (4). 

26. Famous gun not to be con- 
fused with a Tommy gun (2 
words 4, 3). 

27. Our diet makes one dizzy in 


France (7 
28. It describes Pussy’s downfall 
4 words) (4, 2, 3, 4) 
DOWN 
2. Chance on the jetty (7). 
3. Urban contributor to the 


Northern Lights? (4 

. Much is thus preserved (8). 
The cypress or myrtle, for 
example (6). 


ve 


acres, Lindfield, Sussex. 


losis under control—to 


14. “ Most like a 


NATION although at War cannot allow the 
4 work of one hundred years—bringing tubercu- 
stop. 
If you could see the quiet courage and dawning hope 
in the Wards of Brompton Hospital you would not 
hesitate. Will you send your gift to-day to Treasurer, 
Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 


6. It’s quite unconcealed with a 
monarch following (10). 

7. O tell us to realise (2 words) 
(4, 3). 

8. A trophy, not oars of a curious 
shape (2 words) (7, 6). 

9. Guardian angels’ strain (2 
words) (4, 9). 





Statue set 
In everlasting watch and 
moveless woe ” (E. B. Brown- 
ing) (10). 


17. Poisonous (8). ; 
19. Nicaa was on this lake (7). 
21. It’s a_ sticky 


business, being 


up this (7). 


22. “ Perhaps it may turn out a 


sang, Perhaps turn out a 
—* (Burns) (6). 





25. Not so exclusive a bean (4). 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 138 

















SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 28th 
The winner of Crossword No. 138 is Miss Seth-Smith, Four- 


Your help is needed 





(Incorporated by 

















Head Office: 
West End Branch: 
Paid up Capital, 





which has numerous 


es Telegraphic 


Royal 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
17, Northumberland Avenue, 
£4,500,000; Reserve 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, 
Branches 
Transfers, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Charter, 1835.) 

Ww.c.2. 
Currency Reserve 
£4,500,000 
Australia and. New 
Drafts, also 


Fund, £2,500,000; 
throughout 


Letters of Credit and 


ar ( lits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 


NOVEMBER 
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| 
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INSTITUTION 


WINTER 


There is one need, specially increased by winter 
for those who are already in want. That is fuel. 
Many people during the last few weeks have been 
able to look ahead and order in fuel. 


Fuel is expensive, and those who depend on 
the G.B.I. cannot do that. Yet they need 
comfort no less than others. 


warmth and 


All are beset with worries at present, but still 
there is a constant stream of kindliness and 
thought for others which even war and hard times 
cannot stifle. 


Will you forget your own worries, and bury 
them in the thought of helping others who 
are feeling the pinch even more than you 
are? All their lives they have deserved well. 
Will you help them now? 


GOVERNESSES 
BENEVOLENT 





S.W.1 

















Where do we go now? 


6,124 CHILDREN TO 
FEED AND CLOTHE 
_ EVERY DAY 


THE SOCIETY CAN 
PROVIDE THE ANSWER 
WITH YOUR HELP 





4 CHILDREN RECEIVED EVERY DAY. 1,966 TAKEN FROM 
DANGER AREAS INTO 78 SPECIAL WAR NURSERIES 


WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY 
+ ST. MICHAELS, JOEL ST., PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 


Bonkers : Barclay’s Ltd. 
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written. It is not exactly alive, since it does not prove in human 
terms its many imaginative guesses and is often arrogant where 
it should be hesitant. But it exacts imaginative effort of the 
reader, which is a rare enough event, and it insists audaciously 
upon a certain kind of rigid, solemn beauty. 

The other books are without value this week. Faro’s Daughter 
may appeal to unsophisticated readers, for it is a lively enough 
effort in “ period” stuff. High play, high life, high spirits, and 
all rather better done than in The Man in Grey, which is Lady 
Eleanor Smith’s somewhat too bogus reconstruction from old 
letters of a Regency romance. A school at Bath, two schoolgirls 
of contrasting types, a gypsy fortune-teller ; a lot of unconvincing 
passions, a number of gay and decorative puppets; undis- 
tinguished stuff. 

Yet many may prefer either of the above, with their “ Luds ” 


and “strumpets,” to Mr. Waldman’s “ rugged, earthy” effort. 
Log-cabin life in America in the 1860’s—violence, nakedness, 
ploughs, cooking-pots, &c. The hero is called Martin and the 


heroine’s name is Lindsay ; they are a wonderfully uninteresting 
pair, and the publishers could hardly have made an odder mistake 
than in describing their story as “ without a conventional literary 
precedent.” Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


By Evan John. 3s. 6d.) 

THERE is often a great deal of sense in a little book and this is an 
example of how much of wisdom and humour can be put into no 
more than 67 pages of what is, in ‘substance, a long letter to his 





Lofoten Letter. (Heinemann, 


wife by one of the English members of the successful little 
expedition to the Lofoten Islands off the coast of Norway. The 


author is an actor, who can write naturally and entertainingly— 
incidentally, he includes a y-~iation of Rupert Brooke’s famous 
sonnet, “If I should die,” w! .ch is not unworthy of the original. 
In a lively account of the daily happenings aboard ship on the 
way to the islands he mingles entertaining sketches of members 
of the crew with much sound criticism of army discipline. 

‘I counted three contradictory orders in five minutes, and all 
ended with the Sergeant-Major shouting at us to double-march 
while the officer was simultaneously telling us that all move- 
ments must be carried out at a walking pace.” 

But his criticism is that of a lover not of a hater of order and 
discipline. He can also quote Gibbon with effect; his own 
admiration of the modern battleship calls to his mind Gibbon’s 
remark about St. Sophia Cathedral, how dull is the 
artifice, how insignificant the labour if it be compared with the 
formation of the vilest insect that crawls upon the face of the 
dome.” 


The Poems of Samuel Johnson. Edited by David Nichol Smith 


and Edward L. McAdam. (Oxford University Press. 26s.) 
Tuts superb volume in which for the first time Johnson’s poems 
appear in a complete, scholarly edition, as projected but never 
carried out by Boswell, should be welcome to all admirers of 
our cighteenth-century literature. The younger poets of our 


time have been led back to Dryden by Mr. Eliot, and to Pope 
and 


BREAD andBETTER 


by Miss Sitwell others, but there is still a tendency to 





Best Bakers Bake It Maccleslield 
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ignore Johnson or to treat him almost as thé creation of Bos 
a great figure, a remarkable talker, but more of a literary che 
acter than a poet. This is unjust. Johnson is by no mean: 2 
be disposed of as a minor poet inferior to Dryden or pn ® 
Goldsmith. His is a unique, authentic voice, and his geniy = 
evident in his poems, and not only in his prose and his ph, 
versation. His style is more consistently weighty than Devin, 
but the vigour of his mind is such that he is rarely dull, whi 
the unusual intensity of his passions, and the nobility of hs 
nature, give a warmth and colour to his verse which Makes jt 
often truly poetic. A blazing sincerity informing a reat talent 
for language is unlikely to be unproductive of poetry, Jf we 
free ourselves from the confines of the poetic convention of our 
day we may admire such lines as these: 
Friendship! peculiar boon of heav’n, 
The noble mind’s delight and pride, 
To men and angels only giv’n, 
To ali the lower world denied ; 


While Love, a stranger to the blest, 
Parent of thousand wild desires, 

The human and the savage breast 
Inflames alike with raging fires. 


His short poems have often great felicity of phrase, while his 
longer poems are not without an occasional grandeur. This 
edition in its careful editing and massive appearance is a Proper 
monument to the great doctor. 


AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


FINANCE 


MARKETS are not merely demonstrating their now familiar powers 
of resistance ; they are displaying a capacity for counter-attack 
Indeed, every setback seems to provide a jumping-off ground for 
an advance which carries quotations into higher ground. So we 
have the phenomenon of prices going better even at times when 
the war news appears to get worse. So long as the main amny 
of investors remain confident that the plan for ultimate victory 
is being shaped, I see nothing likely to alter this upward trend 
in the stock markets. Holders are understandably reluctant to 
sell even when they see prices move up quite sharply, funds 
available for investment steadily accumulate, and people in search 
of income or capital appreciation—or both—feel sufficiently 
satisfied with the long-term prospects to take the plunge and 
buy. 

For the moment we are in one of those phases in which gilt- 
edged are quiet—but significantly steady—while the limelight is 
on the speculative groups. Within the speculative field, South 
America has suddenly captured the imagination of the Stock 
Exchange, and there is support for Argentine rails, Brazilian, 
Chilian, Peruvian and Uruguayan issues. Stock is scarce 
that jobbers are having to hoist prices rapidly, but I doubt 
whether this movement is exhausted. South America as a whole 
is doing better now and should do well after the war. I know 
the political snags and the heavy burden of depreciated exchange 
rates, but at current prices many depressed stocks cannot be 
considered dear. 


so 


STOCKS FOR RECOVERY 


Among the depressed stocks which have recovery chances, 
Great Western of Brazil 4 per cent. debentures seem as attractive 
as most at the current price of £36. Interest is about four years 
in arrears, but the full 4 per cent. is now being paid each year 
The yield is therefore over 10 per cent. ‘Traffics for the first 
half of 1941 fell below those of the first six months of 1940, but 
latterly the figures have begun to improve and the leeway 1 
being made up. If, as seems probable, Brazil’s exchange position 
gets stronger, the remittance problem for this company will 
become much easier. 

Another depressed share, not in the South American field, 
which looks worth buying for its post-war recovery possibilities, 
is Herrburger Brooks 15s. ordinary at 9s. This firm of pianoforte 
action makers has just passed its dividend for the first ume [of 
eight years, but it has maintained a strong financial position. In 
cash and gilt-edged alone it has £103,000, equal to about 8s. 4 
share, so that one is paying very little for future earning power 
In pre-war days dividends ranged between 7! and 14 per cent, 
and in 1937 the shares touched 28s. 9d. During the war the 
company should make both ends meet. When peace returns 
the piano trade should do well in meeting banked-up demand 


TROUBLE WITH MONTREAL 


It is a pity at a time when Canada is rapidly intensifying het 
’ . 1 
war .effort that Montreal, the Dominion’s leading city, should 

















have put the backs of London investors up with some really 


unworthy debt proposals. Everyone has known for sever 
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that Montreal’s finances are not as healthy as they ought 


goths 
om put there has 


plders the resentment felt in Throgmorton Street at an 


met to pres 
jupe of 2 set 0 
od the redempuon date. 

F rdily, but most properly, the Stock Exchange 


Somewhat tare! _ 
iecided to oppose this-scheme and has now taken 


committee has ¢ 
se lead to orgal 
shat the proposec . 
sould have been discussed with London bondholders before 


wing embodied in a cut-and-dried plan. I hope London will 
gick 10 its gt 
soldings. Montreal’s proposals should be withdrawn. 


They're economising at the 


KG Workin g Party.. 





but they’re still enjoying 
the best bisCuits—ad so can vou. vs 


getting Peck Frean’s whenever you can. These 
popular-priced biscuits are the best that a little 
money can buy. Five O'clock, tor instance, cost 
only 9d. a Ib., Lincoln Cream | 2. And every 
biscuit made by Peek Frean’s has the reputation 
of a famous firm behind it. 

You may have the usual war-time difficulty 
in getting Peek Frean’s, but please be patient 


and keep on trying. 


Pook Freon 
“BISCUITS _ rene 
% FROM AS LITTLE AS A POUND 
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been no convincing evidence that the cure | 
valves any serious interference with the contractual rights of | 
se of the City’s sterling bonds. In the circumstances, I can | 


ent bondholders here with a fait accompli in the | 
f new proposals covering both the rate of interest | 


rise the London front. The Committee contends | 
j amendments are unnecessary, and, in any event, 


ins and investors will not be frightened out of their | 


| 





SCOTLAND'S OLDEST 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


transacts all classes 
of insurance including 


FIRE - t8FE 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND 
ALL ILLNESS 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
BURGLARY - MOTOR: MARINE 
AND GENERAL INSURANCE 


CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
LONDON-GLASGOW - B/RM/INGHAM - MANCHESTER 
AND BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT GY! BRITAIN 














UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


This Great Mutuai Office has recently attained 
the age of 100 years. 


During a century of consistent progress it has 
built up an Annua) Premium Income of! 
over £1,800,000, 

Life Funds of £26,000,000, 
and has paid in claims £40,000,000. 





\ Centenary Volume o! general interes: entitled 
“A Century o! British Life Assurance” has beer 
written for the Institution by Mr. Hartley Withers, 
but its publication t* ‘mpossible today Life 
Assurance Agents or other interested parties are 
invited to register their names now for a presenta- 
tion copy when the volume ts published. 


. 





DIRECTORS 


Me Ernest |. P. Benn, Bt, Frank Herberr Elliou, Esq., J.P. 
Chairman and Managin; . 
he Sa 
Riven The Rt. Hon, Isaac Foot, 


Sir Thomas Barlow, Bt., The Rt. Hon, Lord Glamis. 
K.C.V.O., M.D., F-R.S. Roland E, Holloway, Esq. 

The Rt. Hon, Lord Clwyd. Commander Stephen King-Hall 

J. A. Drexel, Esq. “ 


HEAD OFFICE: 196, Strand, London, W.C.4 
Phone: Temple Bar 4062. 
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a ‘stiteh- 
in-time’ 
Saves — 
COUPONS 


HerReE’s A WAY to coupons, 
appearance —send that 
be repaired by the Stitch-i 
Holes can be mended, 
lat you wi 


Save 


and 
Braemar 


to 

Time Service. 
re-clbowed, skirts re-shaped 
No are needed, and there is 1 


sleev 


c oupons 


money 
war-worn 


n- 
cs 
ll. 


10 


purchase tax on repairs (unless a piece of 
new material is inserted). Only difficulty 
is, everyone may want a Stitch-in-lTime at 
the same time. So send your Braemar now 
(through your retailer) so that you will 
have it back, nearly lovely and fresh 
new, when the cold weathe: 3 in, 


All garments must be sent throw gh 


{sf 7 
Wi 


Bra m ® 
LS 
*STITCH-IN-TIME’ SERVICE 5 


INNES, HENDERSON & CO, LTD., HAWICK, 


viler, please! 


SCOTLAND 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 


fo 


—*#A____ - - - 


APPOINTMEN1 
(Cp*FORD. LADY MARGARET HALI 
ARCH 


tenable for 


Applications are invited for a resident RESI 
FELLOWSHIP of the value of £300 a year, 
three years from October, 1942 


Applications should be sent J 


before January roth 


Further particulars from the HALL Secretary. 
——— e _ 
PERSONAL 
NY QUESTIONS? ANYTHING WRONG? 

Philosophical Psycho -Analyst answe unusual 
questions and rights unusual wrongs, Do you know 
that there is a purpose in life, in your life, and that life 
is divisible into cight stages DO YOU KNOW 
YOUR VOCATION? To introduce more readers to 
my methods, I will allow those who rey to THIS ad 
vertisement to send just whatever tees they think night 
thus ALL. MAY ANSWER Write only PROFESSOR 
1. Perer Grant, S. Burley, Hants And BM/XPPFS, 
London, W.C.1 


»yLATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Sate, Simp!c 
] ) sure, guaranteed, world-tamed. Irom Chemists 
including Boots’ branches. Sole maker a ARTHS 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, Tins. 1 2 








PURELY PERSONAL. 





ENTLEMEN IN DISTRESS, be 











cause they cannot buy their 

favourite brand of cigarettes, 

should try a King Six in the mean 

time They are excellent smokes 

und Sd. each at all Tobacconists 
YANCER Sufferer A poor widow, .only income 
( 19s. od. per week after paying rent, to support 


Please help 
311/41 
S) Victoria 


Funds for nourishment urgently needed 
Jewellery gratefully received Case No 
NATIONAL SocteTy FOR CANCER RELIEF, 47 
Street, S.W.1. 
y your country two good turns, Seli us your 
Leica or other miniature for important work and 
money to the Government. We give highest 
prices.— WALLACE Heaton, Ltd., 127 New Bond St.,W.1 
| ON’T JUST WONDER if white Bread is giving 
you sufficient nourishment—change to BERMA- 
LINE and be sure. Ask your Baker. or write 
BERMALINE, Fairley Street. Glasgow, S W.1 
] -! DITH SUMMERSKILL, M.P., on 
Housewives and the Birth Rate.” Dr. MARIE 
STOPES on “German Breeding and Peace.”” Con 
naught Rooms, 3 p.m., Thursday, 27th November 
Invitations on application to Hon, Sec., C.B.C. Mothers’ 


lend the 


“ Modern 


Clinic, 108 Whitfield Street, London, W.1. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s., carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—-Miss N. MCFARLANE (( 


The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
O N DON G R O U P 

d Exhibition of Paintings. 
Lecer GALLertes, 13 Old Bond St.,W.1 


10-5, Sat. 10-i 
\ ISS OLLIVIER, trained Colonic Irrigation 
Neuritis, Colds.—Colnbrook, Bucks. Wel. 97 


\ ONOMARK holders have permanent cont.I iain 
A address. §s. p.a.—Write BM MONO323, W.C.1 
( UAKERISM.—Information and Iiterature respect 
) ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
ot Friends, free on application to the Frrenps’ Hom: 
Service Com™MirtTee, Friends House, Euston Road 
London, N.W.1. 
YEFRESH YOURSELF in English 
i Descriptive list (3d. post free 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS ° 
Prop_Le’s REFRESHMENT Houseé ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 
~ ATURDAY November—-GEORGE ORWEL! 
‘ “Culture and Democracy.’’ Conway Hall, W.« 
at 2.15 lickets: 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., at door or from 
Fabian Society, 11 Dartmouth Su eet, S.W.1. (15 Novem- 
ber -MARY SUTHERLAND—* Women and War.”’) 
er LESS effort and indomitable persistence alone 
enable Guys 
difficulties. 


Hospital, S.E.1, to overcome many 
Will you please help by sending 
» gift to the APPEAL SECRETARY 
“fPYOBACCO duty” of us all 
| lo smoke OM LONG -it doesn’t pall. 
ve rOWNSFOLK IN THE COUNTRY. No 
drains yet sanitary comfort like your town home! 
ELSAN Chemical Closet can be fitted anywhere, indoors 
or outdoors, without plumbing, WITHOUT DRAINS 
OR WATER-FLUSH Inexpensive models for 
Country House, Cottage, Bungalow, Air-Raid Shelter 
GUARANTEED odourless, germ-free, SAPE. Thou 
sands installed by Local Authorities. Write for FREE 
ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to ELSAN CO. (Dept. 
254 2), $1 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 
‘EYYPING ot all kinds undertaken. —Apply, Miss Epys 
| <( Avenue. Merrow Tele.: Guildtord 389¢ 
hes R BABY’S FIRST YEAR by Dr. Marie Stopes 
Immensely helpful tor parents ss. 4d. post free 
Morners’ Curntic, 108 Whitfield Street, London, W.1 
Wt rE FOR PROPIIT Send for tree booklet. 
Recent Instriure (85G), Palace Gate, W.8 
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war-time 
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FALSE TEETH 


and proper mastication 


discomfort 
akes it impossible for 


A loose denture, besides causing 


and embarrassment, n 


you to masticate your food properly. 

Correct fitting can, however, be restored 

by using KOLYNOS DENTURE GREYS 
FIXATIVE, specificuily prepared to make 

false teeth fit firmiy. This tasteless and 

odourless white powuer, sprinkled on the CIGARETTES 
contact surface of the plate after cleaning, 

will hold it securely and comfortably in * 

position for many hours. Sprinkler tins for Just honest - to - goodness 
pocket or handbag 1/3d, also large A 
‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from all Chemists. tobacco—that’s what 


KOLYNO 


DENTURE 
FIXATIVE 


is NOT liable to Purchase Tax and is NOT 
restricted by the Limitation of Supplies Act. | 


Smoke 


* 





has given them their 
wonderful name! 
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WILL STop 
THAT COLD 


U 


safely. 


SE VAPEX at the first sign 
of a cold and it will be 
cleared promptly and 
Breathing VAPEX re. 
moves the stuffiness by penetra- 
ting to the source of the infection 
—the warm recesses of the nose 
where 


and throat it destroys 


the breeding germs. 


If you have let your cold 
develop, VAPEX will shorten 
the attack, ease the breathing 


and clear the bronchial passages, 


A drop on your handkerchief 


Simply sprinkle a ‘magic drop’ of 
VAPEX on your handkerchief and 
breathe deeply from it frequently 


during the day. 
the end of vour pillow. 


At night put a drop on 
All symptoms 


of your cold will soon be gone. 


3 34 


From your Chemist 2 


v2ir 


W IDOW lady, 8&4, « a with rheumatism, must 

have domestic help. Income totally inadequate 
to allow this ( 205 P lea ase help Appeal “S,” 
Distrressep GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 


Green, London, W.6 


EDUCATIONAL 


ase 


74 Brook 


AND SCHOLARSHIP 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOI READING 

4 
Six Open Scholarships, value £84-/'5 additional 
Exhibitions of £s50-£40 for general ability, Music and 
Art will be awarded in March. Basic tees: 150 gns 


per annum inclusive Apply to the HEADMASTER, 


MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
A Special War-time Course can now be taken at the 
College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or The Hal 
Greatford, Stamford, Lincs on the borders of 
Rutland). 
For full Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, Ss 


legranh Street, E.« 


Stephen's Chambers. Te 
PREPARATORY 


SCHOOLS 


pUBLIC AND 
YEAR BOOK 
Official book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa 
tion of Preparatory Schools 


Schools, Careers, & 
s. 6d. net 


Consult re 


Museum Street, W.C.1 


DEANE AND SONS, 31 
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